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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Nuge Literarie: Prose and Verse. By the 
Rev. R. Winter Hamilton, Minister of Bel- 
rave Chapel, Leeds. 8vo. pp. 586. 1841. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; and Jackson and Walford. 
Leeds: Knight; and Cross. 
Our readers have, no doubt, seen a counter- 
pane ;—not such a counterpane as you buy in 
the shops, all white with little button-looking 





base uses we may come, Horatio!’) to a black 
pudding: * Blood without groats is nothing.’ 
When a man reckons on easy suecess without 
calculating the difficulty, it is said, ‘A sneck 
before a snout.’ When a man does any thing 
most termagant and oppressive, it is observed, 
‘That flogs doll:’ the meaning of which I do 
not see, unless it be the blindness of the rage 
which would beat even that which had no feel- 
ing. When a trader can no longer succeed by 


protuberances, and squares, and angles, and; any chance, and his last method and hope of 


circles, marked out in a number of involutions ; 
hut a counterpane made by a thrifty housewife 
of various cloths and colours, diamonded to. 
gether in a rich and ornamental manner, and 
the whole, if well contrived, having a much 
finer appearance than the common manufacture 
of the linendraper. Nor do we mean even in 


this species of bed-furniture composition to! 


allude to those ingenious combinations of mere 





relief have ceased, then ‘the bucket is in the 
well.’ There are other proverbs which must 
be founded on something very local and circum- 
stantial, into which I cannot penetrate, —‘ Be- 
gin again, as the clerk at Beeston said,’ with 
many others,—some future topographer may 
notice them, and some antiquarian extract le. 
gends of wondrous story from them.” 

Perhaps we should have noticed, @ priori, 


shreds and patches which, though they consti-| that he attributes the peculiarities he describes 


tte’ a very tolerable covering, yet will not 
bear examination into their minutiw, but to 
quilts made of good large pieces of substantial 
stuff, skilfully and handsomely put together, 
and highly deserving, at once, of the praise of 
industry and taste. Such, if we may use the 
comparison, is the Rev. Mr. Hamilton’s vo- 
lume. It is not a stitching together of tiny 
bits, but a spread-out of well-sized patterns of 
good fabric and pleasing ensemble. There isa 


yard of Isiac Mysteries matched with another! 
of Olympic Games; Metaphysics and Gram.’ 


mar; Personal Identity and Craniology; His- 





| 





| 


to the mixture of Celtic, Roman, Danish, Mzso- 
Gothic, and possibly other dialects, derived from 
the mixture of races throughout many ages in 
Europe and our own island. But localities are 
equally productive of change :— 

““ When w happens to come before 7, or € 
before 7, a curious metathesis is observable. 
Burst is converted into brust, curdle into cru- 
dle, leathern is changed into leathren, pattern 
into pattren, tavern into tavren, Christmas into 
Chirsmas, christened into chirsened, cistern into 
cistren. Now, the Saxons had a similar me- 
thod. Work, though spelt with an o, has the 


tory and Shakspere; a Centre of the Yorkshire|power of w: from that spring wright and 


Dialect and a Border of Poetry ;—truly it is a 
very nice and excellent literary delight and 
counter-pain. 

These essays (to leave our bed and enjoy a 
healthy exercise) are the productions of a 
scholar, —a thinking and refined mind, —just 
and rational perceptions, —a graceful imagina- 
tion, study, and reflection. Each of them 
would furnish us with a theme for illustration ; 
hut we must limit our views, or, as the adage 
says, “cut your coat according to your cloth,” 
which, for a sheet like ours, affords nothing 
more than a jacket. We pass, therefore, to 
the Yorkshire dialect, of which the author gives 
some curious examples and explanations. The 
first of these to which we shall advert consists 
of proverbs, of which Mr. H. says :-~ 

‘Some proverbs have struck him as peculiar, 
though acquainted with ‘wise saws and mo- 
dern instances.’ Several parties are struggling 
for mastery, one as unyielding as the other : 
‘AL! it is said, as the toad said to the har- 
tow teeth, all of you are masters.’ A wife 
loses her husband, or a mother a child, — their 
grief is quite Ephesian and suspiciously violent, 
—Ah!’ it is observed, ‘a blating cow soon 
forgets her calf.’ The necessity of improving 
any opportunity of advantage is inculcated, 
‘while the wind is in the door :’ an allusion to 
the ancient winnowing, depending upon the 
particular direction of the wind towards the 
barn-door. Promises, all future and vague, 
are thus described: ‘Live horse, and thou 
shalt have grass.’ Ancestry being discussed 
where no money comes along with it, calls out 
the observation which has reference (‘to what 





wrought. Burnt of the battle was the ancient 
phrase ; according to the same law it has become 
brunt. The family name Cordington, the Cor- 
dington estates in Barbadoes, is now Codrington. 
Cradock was changed for Caradoc, Burlington 
for Bridlington. Here, again, is the Saxon jus- 
tifying her stanchest adherents and most faith- 
ful children. But it must be admitted that 
there is an occasional contradiction. Frumenty 
is transposed into furmity, provide into pur- 
vide,—and it might be imagined that children 
was an instance of the same perversity, it often 
being called childern, and childer. But childer 
is the regular formed plural,—hence childer- 
talk and childer-mass. Turning one syllable 
into two gives a peculiarity to the dialect. 
Foot, good, coat, book, are all thus lengthened 
by the crowd; but the dissyllable demands a 
bred and born man to utter it, while I can 
only compare the expansion to that of a heated 
bar of iron indisputably as imperceptibly in- 
creased. Fooit, colt, gooid, bootk. Shovin is 
from shoon. Aspirates may be forgiven, for 
numberless Saxon words begin with an h be- 
fore a consonant; we must take breath even 
to think of them. Very numerous; for in- 
stance, take hl, hr, hw. So we pronounce 
who, &c. The elision of vowels, and even 
consonants, is another fruitful source of pecu- 
liarity. There is high sanction for this in 
Greek and Latin poetry; and in our purest 
epics it isdone. ‘The French constantly prac- 
tise it in pronouncing their language, however 
they write it. Sometimes the entire article is 
mute, though the ¢h is supposed to be present. 
Sweep room. Lay cloth. Bring carriage. 


There is a well-known phrase as the cxempli 
gratiz of this remark : a shower of rain falling 
upon chickens, a countryman exclaimed, —‘ 'T” 
wet maks em pik ’em.’ These are indeed 
‘ vulgar fractions.’ ss - Some 
words, in common use among us, are only 
difficult because found in a state of contraction. 
The hooks or bars of a kitchen fire are called 
reckons, that is, rack-ivons. A cow-house is 
called a mistal; that is, milk-stall. Bagging 
is breakfast: and though it might come from 
bagnazin (bagnagin), to gnaw and devour, yet 
bezinnin (beginnin), to commence, is equally 
Saxon, and seems the more likely to express 
the first meal of the day. MNommit is some- 
thing before the regular dinner, —evidently 
noon-meat. Norpin is a part of any gain,—a 
consideration, a share; it is founded on a 
broad pronunciation to which we are accus- 
tomed, a horpenny, an orpenny. We often 
speak of alegar, that is, sour beer or ale: ale, 
aigre, the French adjective for sour,—as vine- 
gar is wine, or vin, aigre,—sour wine. Don, 
doff,—do on, do off.” . 

The following are examples of a few of 
the words, with an attempt to trace them to 
a legitimate source. They are frequently 
amusing in themselves :— 

* Awmacks..This word is used to denote 
every kind of a particular class. The late 
Lord Thurlow sojourning a vacation near 
Knottingley, once accosted an angler, what 
fish he caught in that river? Awmacks, was 
the reply. ‘ Well, said his lordship, ‘ never 
did I hear of that fish before.” Aw is all; 
macks is derived from makung (makung), 
Anglo-Saxon, form and disposition of a thing, 
Perhaps the definition would not be imperti- 
nent in fact, however offensive in appearance, 
if resounded through Willis’s Rooms ; for let 
the haut ton be however select, let the entré 
be however strict, let the lady patronesses be 
however rigid, still it is Almacks ! 

“ Nave.—This is not knave, unless it be of 
clubs. It signifies a fist. It is a Scotch term, 
when it is given more as nieve, which is the 
way Jamieson spells it. Here it is pronounced 
more with an a; and determined to be poetic, 
a violent man threatens to have his nave,— 
the poetry might be retained with a more 
correct prosody, to heave his nieve.’” 

We might add from Shakspere, “ Give us 
thy neef, good Mustard-seed,”’ it is fist. 

“ Kow-how.—Crooked. ‘ All on the kow- 
how.’” 

This reminds us of the Chinese performance 
of Kow-tou. 

‘* Strid is the well-known name for that 
narrow pass of the river in the never-too-fre- 
quented grounds of Bolton Abbey. Most per. 
sons imagine that it is so called from the 
attempt to stride or leap over it. This is a 
complete mistake. It comes from prpyd 
(Stryth), Anglo-Saxon, a contest, marking the 
rush, the boil, of the water in that narrow 
channel.” 

Strath in Scotland, too, means a flat glen, 
wider than a ravine, between two mouuntain- 
ranges. 

** Bunch or punch, is to kick and bruise. 





Pun:an (Punian), Anglo-Saxon, is to con« 
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tuse. Pugilists still talk of being severely 
punished. 

‘© Deaf is commonly applied to the ear, and 
so it is in this part, but it is to the ear of corn. 
When wheat is unripened and injured, it is 
said to be deaf. In this case it is primitively 
applied, for Dear (Deaf), Anglo-Saxon, is 
sterile. When we use it of a disease in the 
human ear it is metaphorically, because we 
can get no grain of sense or suitableness in the 
answers. So, absurd is derived from the Latin 
word for deafness,—the answer, being made 
without hearing the question, must be wide of 
it, and therefore foolish. 

“ Skellered.— This denotes any thing warped 
by the fire, the sun,—perhaps by other causes, 
but especially heat. A person crooked in his 
form was asked by a labourer, ‘ Did you come 
straight from home?’ On answering ‘ Yes,’ 
he was rejoined, ‘ Then the sun has greatly 
skellered you.” It is from rehell (schell), 
Anglo-Saxon, a shell, implying a bent form. 

* Sleaveless is a term of reproach. rlerlerr 
(slefless), in Anglo-Saxon, is bare-armed, or 
ragged. It intends a man who must come to 
well-merited poverty.” 

In the north it means ineffectual. A sleeve- 
less errand is a weak effort to get something 
which is refused with a contemptuous disregard 
of the request. 

‘* Might and may are often substituted for 
indicative signs. Dean Milner, who gloried 
in his northern brogue, once accosted a student, 
who gave evidence of irregularity in the 
streets of Cambridge,—‘ What might your 
name be?’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ was the answer. 
‘Sir!’ exclaimed the dean. ‘It might have 
been, doctor.,—-T wo words must not be here 
forgotten, plain in themselves, but peculiar in 
the manufacture of cloth. Being a practical 
man, who only has to wear it, I was once 
much puzzled at the words dressing and finish. 
ing. I now see that a daily increasing re- 
finement is supplying a daily increasing proof 
of their propriety. They dress cloth,—they 
do, so that they who recollect the good old 
substantial texture would not know it again : 
they finish cloth,—they do, before it gets into 
the wearer’s possession. 

** Witter.—This is an essential of our lan- 
guage. People are always disposed to make 
troubles. It is proper to have a check on 
these teazles and ferments. The very best, 
as well as most efficient, advice is, ‘ Don’t 
witter.’ It is the same counsel as I constantly 
give: ‘ Never, while you live, get in a pas- 
sion.’ But this is even worse; it supposes 
a fretful state of mind. pice and pith (wite 
and with), Anglo-Saxon, involve plague and 
discomfort in a spirit of contradiction. Nor 
should wurret be forgotten. ‘The thing never 
can. * How he wurrets!” pupperan (wur- 
retan), Anglo-Saxon, is to vex and torment.” 

To wite is also to censure, to blame. 

“ Donky.—When wool is damp and fasty, 
it is called donky or thonky. A worthy 
clothier went to London to buy wool. Having 
visited a large establishment, he pronounced 
the fleeces to be donky. This was unpardon- 
able. All have heard of the shearing of the 
hog, with its much cry and little wool, but 
the poor jackass is not wont to assist our 
finer fabrics. ‘Donkey!’ cried the indignant 
merchant. ‘ Donky,’ replicated the purchaser, 
while he still smelt and pulled into pieces the 
wool. Donky, or thonky, means damp and 
subjected to the weather. Dank is evidently 
the primitive. 

«Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 


To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ?” 


whip. 

“ We say of an infant when it overlaughs 
itself, it kinks; kincung (kincung), Anglo- 
Saxon, is immeasurable laughter.” 

Kircough in Scotland is the hooping-cough. 

“Oslen is not infrequently pronounced 
oftens. This sounds to a stranger very 
harsh. But the apology is that ertroonr 
(eftsoons), the Saxon for again and again, 
was the original word, and is turned into 
oftens. 

“ Gizzened signifies to have trembled : ‘ un- 
til I gizzened again.’ zipcian (giscian), Anglo- 
Saxon, is to sob violently.” 

Farther north it means, warped as a cask or 
bucket is by the heat of the sun. 

But these specimens will suffice to give 
| readers an idea of Mr. Hamilton’s philological 
| ramble in Yorkshire; the whole of which 
‘is interesting. He tells us, also, that in this 
quarter, — 

** Family genealogies are kept by the enu- 
meration of the given, or, as they are called, 
‘the Christian, names of the ancestors. ‘ Jack 
o’ Dick 0’ Bob, top o’ t’ hill:’ that is, Jack 
is the son of Dick, and grandson of Bob, 
who resides on the top of the hill. Surnames 
are little used in the districts where this 
registration serves. ‘ Olive 0’ Susan’s o’ Mary’s 
0’ Bill’s 0’ Matthew's o’ th’ Mount: she wed 
Robert o’ Bob’s, at Foster Clough, Far Lane 
Ends, near Midgley.” 

The next essay on correlates and synonyms 
is equally pleasing ; but we must conclude with 
one touch of it:— 

 Ordinary.—T wo persons arose one morn- 
ing very early, as was their ordinary habit. 
They moved in respectable life and had their 
ordinaries allowed them by the Herald’s Col- 
lege. Their means were, however, only ordi- 
nary. So far from being handsome they 
were exceedingly ordinary. They were much 
shocked at the spectacle of an execution which 
they were compelled to pass, just as the 
ordinary of the goal was bidding farewell to 
the prisoners. ‘The next scene was more 





the regiments were marching past the general 
in ordinary time. They finished their walk 
at an excellent ordinary, where was a very 
sumptuous entertainment. The highest arch. 
bishop is an ordinary to his clergy.” 

The volume deserves a place in every library 
where polite literature is cherished. 








By Lord 
London, 


England’s Trust, and other Poems. 


John Manners. 18mo. pp. 155. 

1841. Rivingtons. 

Lorp Joun Manners has, we observe, been 
elected a representative in Parliament for New- 
ark ; and if the same warm patriotism and hu- 
mane feelings which animate these pages guide 
(as we cannot doubt they will) his conduct 
as a legislator, we do not think the new House 
of Commons will be able to boast of a more pure 
and enlightened member. ‘There is not a sen- 
timent in the volume that does not do him 
honour; and if above all we prize his love of 
country and his benevolence, it is by no means 
that we underrate the other virtues by which 
their manifestation is accompanied. 

Having paid this just tribute to the matter, 
it is rather more our critical duty to say some- 
thing of the manner in which the young poet 
has expressed his ideas. There are many faults 
of rhyme, ex. gr.: “horde,” “ Laud ;” “death,” 
“ faith ;’* “hearth,” “path ;” ‘‘earth,” “birth,” 
thrice, if not oftener; ‘ despair,” ‘ ear ;” 





| 





| 





“om Ly as H Wei (<3 os 99 6 9 6¢ % 996 
To whop is a vulgar word, signifying to | “striven,” “ heaven ; Laud’s,” “ accords.» 
beat ; but pheop (wheop) is Anglo-Saxon for a) &c. &c. &c.; and frequent close recurrences of 


the same terminations, and other errors, such 
as invariably attach to writers unaccustomed j) 


careful composition. These are led by ti; 


minds, and forget their ears; whilst the yo, 
viewer not only weighs the thoughts, but sean; 
the lines. 

England’s Trust breathes of loyalty and rej, 


gion; and, in spite of the blemishes at whi) 


we have pointed, contains some fine and gloy. 
ing passages. We quote a single specimen :— 


** Faint grows my muse ; her too presumptuous ‘light 
Reveals the glories to her dazzled sight ; 
Glories that still await old England's isle, 
Where ancient Faith and Virtue still shal! smil 
Ay! for amid the thousand forms of crime 
By wealth untainted and unaged by tine, 
In many a hamlet yet uncursed by trade, 
Bloom Faith and Love all brightly in the shade~ 
(So tender flow’rets shun the noontide beam:, 
And love to nestle by secluded streams ;) 
Still, as of old, from greybeard sire to son, 
Tradition’s current noiselessly rolls on; 
Still has God’s Priest the will and power to bless 
With more than earth’s mere mortal happiness; 
Still are his humble flock content to tread 
With him the path that leads them to the dead, 
Whose modest grave-stones speak to lowly Faith 
Some of the mysteries that hallow Death. 
Simple are they. They never learned to scan, 
With haughty pride, the wrongs or rights of man 
Nor deemed it wisdom to despise and hate 
Whate’er is noble, reverend, or great. 
O'er them no lurid light has knowledge shed, 
And Faith stands them in Education’s stead ; 
Albeit the sire, his daily labour done, 
May tell some legend to his wondering son ; 
Recount, perchance, the hamlet’s oft-told tale, 
How on All-Hallow’s Eve in yonder dale, 
A spectre lorn appears; or how of old, 
Those ruined halls held barons brave and bold ; 
And then, with shaking head and voice relat 
‘Their good successors’ inelancholy fate; 
How for their Church and King they nol 
And sealed their faith in battle with thei 
When Sunday brings its welcome boon of yest, 
In all the pomp of rustic splendour dressed, 
Behold the humble train in meekness ben, 
‘Yo catch the blessing of their pastor friend, 
And join with reverence iu the heart-felt prayer, 
That floats to Heaven upon the hallowed air, 
Oh! may the holy angels guard and bless 
Their modest homes from modem restlessness : 
May Mother Church attend each infant's birth, 
Consign, life’s struggle o'er, their dust 
And keep, as witness to degenerate days, 
Their choir to utter glory, thanks, and praise!” 


iy stored 


dood, 


From the minor productions we select one 


: ‘ | where the opinions of the writer can provoke 
pleasant, for they saw a review precisely as | 


no opposition (though those in our first extravt, 


|we know, do not meet with unmixeil assent), 


and which, in our judgment, speaks highly « 
his heart and talents :— 
“¢ A Night Storm. 
**T looked into a placid lake; 
I looked upon its shore ; 
I felt my thoughts a current take 
They never took before. 


1 thought of all the glorious things 
Which on this earth are spread ; 

I thought of peasants and of kings 
That under it lie dead. 


I thought how vain a thing is man, 
How vain his hopes and fears; 
And from my thoughtful eyes began 

To drop slow-flowing tears. 


I looked up to a mountain's crest, 
No cloud was then thereon; 

Unrufiled was the lake's calm breast 
On which the moonbeams shone. 


I thought one little moment's space 
Of high and holy things, 

Of God’s redeeming love and grace, 
From which salvation springs. 


And then the clouds poured out their rain, 
‘The waves uprose on high; : 

T looked around, but looked in vain, 
For dark was all the sky. 


1 thought of sinners’ awful doom, 
My flesh began to creep ; 

I wished myself again at home, 
I wished I were asleep. 


I gazed—the darkness knew no light— 
I heard the waters roar, 

But could not see the fearful sight 
That I had seen before. 
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I sate me down, and thought, and prayed, 
Till hope had well-nigh flown ; 

I saw my crimes and sins arrayed 
Before me, one by one. 

Flash came the lightning’s livid flame, 
Loud rolled the thunder peal, 

Till quivered all my trembling frame, 
And sense began to reel. 

It ceased, and suddenly I saw 
Again the mountain’s crest : 

Fear, wonder, love, and holy awe, 
Strove in my humbled breast. 

I rose up from the steaming ground, 
I rose, and walked away ; 

I heard a solemn, soothing sound, 
And calmed my soul to pray. 

Since then full many storms I’ve seen 
Stir up the raging sea ; 

But ne’er has night so dreadful been 
As was that night to me.” 


The rest of these pieces are various, and fre- 


quently sweet and beautiful; but we have said | 


our say, and shall only add, that it rejoices us 
to see our literature so graced and adorned by 
the young and lofty in station among our most 
exalted nobility. 





The Lover and the ITusband ; and the Woman 
of a Certain Age, &c. Edited by Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. 

Practices against which the Literary Ga- 

zelte has for long years exerted its spirit, 

itmay be in, perhaps, too mild a tone, now 
and then provoke the reprehension of our 
contemporaries, whether systematically or oc- 
casionally expressing their opinions of literary 
yroductions. Thus the last Number of the 

“(Quarterly Review,” alluding to a work which 

we had spoken of as very out of date and super- 

ficial, without going into the details on which 
we founded our judgment, says :— 

“The system of puffing in the newspapers, 
which has so long disgraced literature, though 
now practised with more impudence than 
ever, can only, we hope, deceive those whom 
no strictures of ours could undeceive ; but the 
impudence of transferring this species of de- 
ception to the title-page and body of the 
hook itself is so recent, as well as so heinous, 
that we indulge a hope that our animad- 
versions may not be without effect on those— 
whether authors or publishers—who are soli- 
citons about the respectability of their charac. 
ters or the credit of their trade. Weare here 
making no objection to the publication of the 
work itself; it is, as our readers will by 
and by see, very flimsy, but it is sprightly, 
and sometimes amusing, and a very legitimate 
publication for the circulating libraries at 
this season of the year: our present com- 
plaint is, that it hoists false colours, and at- 
tempts to pass itself off for a very different 
thing from what it really is. But this title. 
page exhibits also an example of another 
abuse, of recent introduction amongst us— 
that is, of conferring on the most trumpery 
publications of the hour the disproportionate 
honour of a professed editor ; which is about as 
vidiculous as if a poor author, inhabiting a 
small lodging, should call his footboy—groom 
of the chambers, But it is frequently worse 
than ridiculous. Sometimes a person who 
has written a scandalous book, and is afraid 
to publish it under his or her own name, 
Puts forward as editor some poor devil who 
Hever saw it—nay, who may have been dead 
‘or years! Sometimes a writer, doubtful of 
the success of his work, puts his vanity under 
shelter by appearing only as the editor of 
the hazardous adventure. Sometimes an au- 
thor without a name—or rather his publisher 
for him—gives another author who is lucky 
enough to have a name, ten or twenty pounds 
~—r, if it be a titled name, forty or fifty— 





for the loan of the said name as editor, in 
the hope that the pseudo-editor may be sus- 
pected of being the real author of the work 
of which he has not even read a page: and 
sometimes (a8 we suppose is the present 
case) an editor appears to be announced for 
the purpose of giving an air of dignity and 
importance to a tritle which the publisher 
chooses to produce in a more substantial form 
and to sell at a higher rate than its intrinsic 
character would justify—as those who hire out 
glass-coaches venture to charge a few shillings 
more when they furnish the coachman with 
the additional dignity of livery and a laced 
hat. Such, we believe, is the secret history 
of the appearance on so many modern title- 
pages of the names of editors ‘ who have no 
business there.’ ” 

And, recently, “ The Times’ newspaper 
which, when politics are shy, and it has room 
to spare, gives a lift or a damn to some pub- 
lication or other recommended to its notice, 
in the following forcible terms, expresses sen- 
timents we have been inculcating upon a hun- 
dred similar occasions :-— 

“This is the era of frivolous literature ; 
at least, in England it is so. Among the 


and we think they are peculiarly applicable to 
the publication. Why should not the name of 
the real translator of these French immoralities 
——the husband of this accomplished lady, have 
been given to the world, instead of advertising 
her who could have nothing to do with them ? 
The custom is a bad one, even where the works 
are innocuous, and shall always have our re- 
proof; where they are, like this, a scandal to 
literature, it must abide our deeper reprobation. 
| The French school of fiction, disregarding every 
| honourable and virtuous tie, and sapping every 
honourable and virtuous principle, has supplied 
the materials for Mr. Gore’s task, which, whe- 
ther he has executed well or ill, we will not 
| Stop to inquire.’ It is sufficient for us that the 
details of married infidelities, intrigues, and 
}crimes, are bad enough in the French, and 
| abominable in the English language. We want 
|the Indicrous quips and playful words with 
which our neighbours contrive to make vice 
appear less disagreeable, if not agreeable. In 
jour tongue adultery sounds ugly— its descrip- 
| tions should be left to the pleasant naiveté and 
| équivoque of the French. At all events, these 
| volumes should not have been published under 
|the sanction of a female name, though its just 





masses of prints which our national press distinction in literature might make it the 
throws off every season, how few are the|more useful as a blind and recommendation. 
productions calculated to reach a permanent| They are corrupt in their tendency ; their de- 
position as standard works! In the process} tails are unfit for modest eyes and decent 
of supplying an incalculably increased demand | minds ; and we do trust we shall never be 
the article has materially deteriorated. Look-j called upon to notice any other of the same 
ing back to the reigns of Queen Anne and / disreputable and poisonous kind. 

the first George, yon find literature instinct | = 
with a life and muscular energy which yet 
shew fresh and vigorous, and which extend| an Old Field. By Hugh Miller. 12mo., 
even to the avowedly fugitive and ephemeral! pp. 275. Edinburgh, 1841. Johnstone. 
pieces of that day. The ‘Freeholders’ and|AMonG the interesting geological matters 
‘Spectators’ have not yet ceased to delight.| brought before the British Association at the 
Even the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ may still be| last meeting in Glasgow, notwithstanding what 
read with pleasure. Now, however, every | attached to Mr. Murchison’s Russian researches, 
year, not to say every month, sees reams of | and the remarkable iceberg theory brought for- 
the fairest hot-pressed post impressed with | ward by M. Agassiz,—perhaps the most impor- 
the fairest type, only to come before the} tant epoch in the history of the science,—our 
twelvemonth is run, like the leaves of the} readers will remember that the fossil ichthyolo. 
Sybil, rapidis ludibria ventis. It is easier,} gical illustrations of the Old Red Sandstone, 








The Old Red Sandstone ; or, New Walks in 





however, to mark this change than to assign 
its causes. Speaking generally, the operative 
error seems to be the failure in apprehending 
the design of authorship, its true vocation 
and office. The idea of responsibility seems 
fast receding out of the republic of letters. 
To set about writing a book was an affair 
of preparation and travail, and eating the 
bread of carefulness; it is a holyday task, 
which people enter on with little less noncha- 
lance than you would step through a quad. 
rille. But there has lately sprung up a re- 
markable set of writers to she graceful intre- 
pidity of whose feats in this line it would be 
a gross neglect of duty in us not to point 
especial attention. These gentlemen make 
their book, and write their title-page: that is 
to say, having bestirred themselves with what- 
ever craft of invention is within their com- 
petency, and often, it must be said, with a 
most happy effect, to cook up a name which 
shall be adapted to catch the popular taste— 
a merchantable name, in short, for their book, 
any further personal exertion becomes pretty 
much out of the question with them; a pair 
of scissors, a modicum of paste, and a little 
tacking, splicing, and tinkering, does all that 
is needful to complete the rest of the work.’ 
And we quote these authoritative remarks 
under the present head, because we extremely 
regret to see the name of Mrs. Gore affixed in 
any way, whether as ‘* Edifor” or otherwise, 
so as to seem a passport for a work of this sort ; 


and other practical facts produced by Mr. Hugh 
Miller, were not the least attractive or deserv- 
ing of attention in the Section of Geology. 
His earliest efforts and discoveries had been 
made known through the medium of ‘* Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal,” and, more at large, 
in the “ Witness,” an Edinburgh newspaper 
(the complete numbers of which, containing his 
letters on the subject, we endeavoured to pro- 
cure on our homeward return); but he has 
now added greatly to his original intelligence, 
and, in the little volume before us, not only 
comprehended his original matter, but truly 
taken “a new walk in an old field.” 

But before we proceed to notice some of the 
prominent remarks resulting from this ** walk,” 
we confess we are so, much struck with the 
character of the writer, as developed by himself 
(confirming our prestige from what we heard 
of him in Scotland), that we must advert to it, 
earnestly requesting our friends in the humbler 
stations of life to look at the lesson it so im- 
pressively conveys. His work opens thus :— 

“* My advice to young working men desirous 
to better their circumstances, and add to the 
amount of their enjoyment, is a very simple 
one. Do not seek happiness in what is mis- 
named pleasure; seek it rather in what is 
termed study. Keep your conscience clear, 
your curiosity fresh, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating your minds. You will 
gain nothing by attending Chartist meetings. 
The fellows who speak nonsense with fluency 
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at these assemblies, and deem their nonsense 
eloquence, are totally unable to help either you 
or themselves, or, if they do succeed in helping 
themselves, it will be all at your expense. 
Leave them to harangue unheeded, and set 
yourselves to occupy your leisure hours in 
making yourselves wiser men. Learn to make 
a right use of your eyes;—the commonest 
things are worth looking at—even stones and 
weeds, and the most familiar animals. Read 
good books, not forgetting the best of all: 
there is more true philosophy in the Bible than 
in every work of every sceptic that ever wrote ; 
and we would be all miserable creatures with- 
out it, and none more miserable than you. 
You are jealous of the upper classes; and, per- 
haps, it is too true that, with some good, you 
have received much evil at their hands. It 
must be confessed they have hitherto been 
doing comparatively little for you, and a great 
deal for themselves. But upper and lower 
classes there must be so long as the world 
lasts ; and there is only one way in which your 
jealousy of them can be well directed. Do not 
Jet them get ahead of you in intelligence. It 
would be alike unwise and unjust to attempt 
casting them down to your own level, and no 
class would suffer more in the attempt than 
‘yourselves, for you would only be clearing the 
way at an immense expense of blood, and 
under a tremendous pressure of misery, for an- 
other and perhaps worse aristocracy, with some 
second Cromwell or Napoleon at their head. 
Society, however, is in a state of continual 
flux: some in the upper classes are from time 
to time going down, and some of you from 
time to time mounting up to take their places 
—always the more steady and intelligent among 
you, remember; and if all your minds were 
cultivated, not merely intellectually, but morally 
also, you would find yourselves, as a body, in 
the possession of a power which every charter 
in the world could not confer upon you, and 
which all the tyranny or injustice of the world 
could not withstand. 
speak rather of the pleasure to be derived by 
even the humblest in the pursuit of know. 
ledge, than of the power with which knowledge 
in the masses is invariably accompanied ; for it 
is surely of greater importance that men should 
receive accessions to their ewn happiness than 
to the influence which they exert over other 
men. There is none of the intellectual, and 
none of the moral faculties, the exercise of 
which does not lead to enjoyment; nay, it is 
chiefly in the active employment of these that 
all enjoyment consists; and hence it is that 
happiness bears so little reference to station. 
It is a truth which has been often told, but 
very little heeded or little calculated upon, that 
though one nobleman may be happier than 
another, and one labourer happier than an- 
other, yet it cannot be at all premised of their 
respective orders that the one is in any degree 
happier than the other. Simple as the fact may 
seem, if universally recognised it would save a 
great deal of useless discontent, and a great 
deal of envy. Will my humble readers permit 
me at once to illustrate this subject, and to in- 
troduce the chapters which follow, by a piece 
of simple narrative? I wish to shew them 
how possible it is to enjoy much happiness in 
very mean employments. Cowper tells us that 
labour, though the primal curse, ‘has been 
softened into mercy ;’ and I think that, even 
had he not done so, I would have found out 
the fact for myself. It was twenty years last 
February since I set out, a little before sunrise, 
to make my first acquaintance with a life of 
labour and restraint, and I have rarely had a 


heavier heart than on that morning. I was 
but a slim, loose-jointed boy at the time—fond 
of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of 
dreaming when broad awake; and, woful 
change! I was now going to work at what 
Burns has instanced, in his ‘Twa Dogs,’ as 
one of the most disagreeable of all employ- 
ments—to work in a quarry. Bating the pass- 
ing uneasiness occasioned by a few gloomy an- 
ticipations, the portion of my life which had 
already gone by had been happy beyond the 
common lot. I had been a wanderer among 
rocks and woods--a reader of curious books 
when I could get them—a gleaner of old tra- 
ditionary stories; and now I was going to ex- 
change all my day-dreams and all my amuse- 
ments for the kind of life in which men toil 
every day that they may be enabled to eat, and 
eat every day that they may be enabled to 
toil!” 

We know not when we have read a more 
touching and powerful appeal to ‘‘the labour- 
ing classes” than this simple sketch: it is 
fraught with sound sense and the best of feel- 
ings. Miller appears to us to be a working 
Jacques; and what the contemplative moralist 
discovered in trees and brooks, he wrought out 
of tumbling débris and stone quarries. He 
plainly describes his advance from examining 
the first strange objects which occurred to 
him in his daily labours, to his collection of a 


vast quantity of geological specimens, and ac-'! 


quiring an experience in a great division of 
research, which few, if any, of the most 
learned and distinguished of his fellow-ex- 





at Lethen-Bar, and now in the possession of 
Lady Gordon Cumming of Altyre, is furnishej 
with what seem uncouth paddle-shaped arn 
that project from the head. All that I hay, 
given of the creature, however, will be foun) 
true to the actual type; and that parts shou)j 
have been omitted will surprise no one why 
remembers that many hundred belemnites }j,,j 
been figured and described ere a specimey 
turned up in which the horny prolongation 
with its inclosed ink-bag, was found attache 
to the calcareous spindle; and that even yer, 
after many thousand trilobites have heen carp. 
fully examined, it remains a question wit) 
the oryctologist, whether this crustacean 
the earliest periods was furnished with lexs 
or creeped on an abdominal foot, like tl; 
snail.” 

It is not our purpose to go into a regular 
analysis of Mr. Miller’s exposition of the ol 
red sandstone of Scotland, and its comparisoy 
with Murchison and Sedgwick’s Cambrian ani 
Silurian systems, nor even to specify its fossil 
remains of Pterichthys, Coccosteus, Osteoleyiy, 
Glyptolepis, Dipterus, Cheirolepis, Cephalas. 
pis, Holoptychius, Cheiracanthus, including the 
novelties produced in Scotland last autum: 
(of which we gave a description in the Literan 
Gazette*), but content ourselves with a refer. 
ence to the volume, and an example of i: 
geological and miscellaneous features. Of the 
old red sandstone of Ross and Cromarty lw 
Says :— 

“T was acquainted with it for nearly tex 
years ere I had ascertained that it is richly 


I intended, however, to’ 





plorers of these secrets of nature have equalled | fossiliferous —a discovery which, in exploring 
or excelled. And, altogether, he has performed |this formation in those localities, some of our 
Hel 


his task in an able and popular manner. first geologists had failed to anticipate : [I was 
says ingenuously of it :— acquainted with it for nearly ten years more 
“Every such work has its defects. Thejere I could assign to its fossils their exact 
faults of the present volume—faults all too} place in the scale. In the following chapters 
obvious, I am afraid—would have been pro-|I shall confine my observations chiefly to this 
bably fewer had the writer enjoyed greater|system and its organisms. To none of the 
leisure. Some of them, however, seem scarce}others, perhaps, excepting the lias of th 
separable from the nature of the subject:)north of Scotland, have I devoted an equal 
there are others for which, from their opposite! degree of attention ; nor is there a formation 
character, I shall have to apologise in turn to;among them which, up to the present time, 
opposite classes of readers. My facts would,|has remained so much a terra incognita to the 
in most instances, have lain closer had I} geologist. The space on both sides has been 
written for geologists exclusively, and there,carefully explored to its upper and lower 
would have been less reference to familiar; boundary; the space between has been sut- 
phenomena. And had I written for only} fered to remain well-nigh a chasm. Should 
general readers, my descriptions of hitherto; my facts regarding it—facts constituting the 
undescribed organisms, and the deposits of;slow gatherings of years— serve as steppiug- 
little-known localities, would have occupied | stones laid across, until such time as geologists 
fewer pages, and would have been thrown off | of greater skill and more extended research 
with perhaps less regard to minute detail)shall have bridged over the gap, I shall 
than to pictorial effect. May I crave, while! have completed half my design. Should the 
addressing myself, now to the one class and| working man be encouraged by my modicun* 
now to the other, the alternate forbearance! of success to improve his opportunities o! 
of each ? Such is the state of progression in| observation, I shall have accomplished the 
geological science, that the geologist who|whole of it. It cannot be too extensively 
stands still for but a very little must be con-| known, that nature is vast and knowledge 
tent to find himself left behind. Nay, so rapid) limited, and that no individual, however hum- 
is the progress, that scarce a geological work} ble in place or acquirement, need despair o! 
passes through the press in which some of the, adding to the general fund.” 
statements of the earlier pages have not to be; More particularly of the Cephalaspis we ae 
modified, restricted, or extended in the con-j told :— 
cluding ones. The present volume shares, in| ‘ Of this curious ichthyolite we find no trace 
this respect, in what seems the common lot.!among the fossils of the lower old red sant 
In describing the Coccosteus (page 53), the|stone. It oecurs neither in Orkney nor Cro- 
reader will find it stated that the creature,! marty, Caithness nor Gamrie, Nairnshire 10! 
unlike its contemporary the Pterichthys, was}the inferior ichthyolite beds of Moray. ei- 
unfurnished with arms. Ere arriving at such!ther in England nor in Scotland is it to be 
a conclusion I had carefully examined at least! found in the tilestone formation, or its eq0'- 
a hundred different Coccostei ; but the positive| valent. It abounds, however, in the ol! 2d 
evidence of one specimen outweighs the nega-| sandstone of Forfarshire; it has be 
tive evidence of a hundred; and I have just} covered by Dr. Malcolmson in a middle 
learned from a friend in the north (Mr. Patrick | tion in Moray; and it oceurs at Balrad 
Duff of Elgin), that a Coccosteus, lately found | * Here figured in the plates. 4 
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in the grey sandstones which form on both 
sides the Tay, where the tilestone formation 
seems wanting —the apparent base of the 
eystem. It is exclusively a medal of the mid- 
dle empire. In the last-mentioned locality, 
in a beautifully wooded dell known as the 
Den of Balrnddery, the Cephalaspis is found 
associated with an entire group of other fos- 
sis. the recent discovery of Mr. Webster. the 
proprietor, who, with a zeal through which 
jovical knowledge promises to be materially 
at an expense of much la- 
hour, made a collection of all the or- 
anisms of the Den yet discovered. These 
the writer had the pleasure of examining in 
the company of Mr. Murchison and Dr, 
Buckland : he was afterwards present when 
they were examined by Agassiz ; and not a sin- 
de organism of the group could be identified on 
either occasion, by any member of the party, 
with those of the lower or upper formations. 
Even the genera are dissimilar, The fossils of 
the lias scarce differ more from those of the 
voal measures, than the fossils of the middle 
old red sandstone from the fossils of the forma- 
tions that rest over and under them. Each 
formation has its distinct group,—a fact so 
important to the geologist, that he may feel 
an interest in its further verification through 
the decision of yet another high authority. 
The superior old red sandstones of Scotland 
were first ascertained to be fossiliferous by 
Professor Fleming of King’s College, Aber- 
deen, confessedly one of the first naturalists of 
the age, and who, to his minute acquaintance 
with existing forms of being, adds an acquaint- 
ance searecely less minute with those forms 
of primeval life that no longer exist. He it 
was who first discovered, in the upper old red 
sandstones of Fifeshire, the large scales and 
plates of that striking characteristic ichthyolite 
of the higher formation, now known as the 
ilolyptychius, —.of which more anon; and, 
unquestionably, no one acquainted with his 
writings or the character of his mind, can 
doubt that he examined carefully. Now, a 
few years since, I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Professor Fleming to the organisms 
of the lower old red sandstone, as they occur 
in the neighbourhood of Cromarty ; and not- 
withstanding his extensive acquaintance with 
the upper fossils of the system, he found 
himself, among the lower, in an entirely new 
field. His knowledge of the one group served 
but to shew him how very different it was 
{tom the other. With the organisms of the 
lower he minutely acquainted himself: he 
collected specimens from Gamrie, Caithness, 
aud Cromarty, and studied their peculiarities ; 
and yet, on being introduced Jast year to 
the discoveries of Mr. Webster at Balruddery, 
he found his acquaintance with both the upper 
aud lower groups stand him in but the same 
stead that his first acquired knowledge of the 
‘Upper group had stood him a few years be- 
‘ore, He agreed with Agassiz in pronouncing 
the group at Balruddery essentially a new 
group. Add to this evidence the well-weighed 
testimony of Mr. Murchison regarding the 
three formations which the old red sandstone con- 
tains in England, where the entire system is 
fonnd continuous, the cornstone overlying the 
thestone, and the quartzose conglomerate the 
“ornstone, — take into account the fact that 
there each formation has its characteristic 
‘ossil, identical with some characteristic fossil 
of the corresponding formation of Scotland,— 
that the tilestones of the one, and the lower 
stoup of the other, have their Dipterus in 
“OMMOn, «that the cornstones of the one, 


extended, and 


has 


{and the middle group of the other, have 
| their Cephalaspis in common, — that the 
quartzose conglomerate of the one, and the 
upper group of the other, have their JZolopty- 
chius in common,—and then say whether the 
| proofs of distinct succeeding formations can be 
| more surely established.” 
| From these quotations an idea of the style 
jand spirit of the whole may be gathered ; and 
we have only to conclude with an example 
of the poetical and imaginative with which 
our scientific quarrier enlivens his work, like 
a countryman and kindred spirit of Burns him- 
self. Describing a part of the Moray Firth, he 
writes :~~ 

“J know not a more instructive walk for 
the young geologist than that furnished by the 
two miles of shore along which this section 
extends. Years of examination and inquiry 
would fail to exhaust it. It presents us, I 
have said, with the numerous organisms of 
the lower old red sandstone ; it presents us, 
also, towards its western extremity, with the 
still mure numerous organisms of the lower 
and upper lias: nor are the inflections and 
faults which its strata exhibit less instructive 
than its fossils or its vast denuded hollow. I 
have climbed along its wall of cliffs during 
the height of a tempestuous winter tide, when 
waves of huge volume, that had begun to 
gather strength wander the night of the North- 
ern Ocean, were bursting and foaming below ; 
and as the harder pebbles, uplifted by the 
surge, rolled by thousands and tens of thon- 
sands along the rocky bottom, and the work 
of denudation went on, I have thought of the 
remote past, when the same agents had first 
begun to grind down the upper strata, whose 
broken edges now projected high over my head 
on the one hand, and lay buried far under the 
waves at my feet on the other. * * We 
enter along the bed of the stream. A line of 
mural precipices rises on either hand—here 
advancing in ponderous overhanging  but- 
tresses, there receding into deep damp recesses, 
tapestried with ivy, and darkened with birch 
and hazel. A powerful spring, charged with 
lime, comes pouring by a hundred different 
threads over the rounded brow of a beetling 
crag, and the decaying vegetation around it 
is hardening into stone. The cliffs vary their 
outline at every step, as if assuming in suc- 
cession all the various combinations of form 
that constitute the wild and the picturesque ; 
and the pale hues of the stone seem, when 
brightened by the sun, the very tints a painter 
would choose to heighten the effect of his 
shades, or to contrast most delicately with 
the luxuriant profusion of bushes and flowers 
that wave over the higher shelves and cran- 
nies. A colony of swallows have built from 
time immemorial under the overhanging strata 
of one of the loftier precipices ; the fox and 
badger harbour in the clefts of the steeper and 
more inaccessible banks. As we proceed, the 
dell becomes wilder and more deeply wooded ; 
the stream frets and toils at our feet—here 
leaping over an opposite ridge—there strug- 
gling in a pool—yonder escaping to the light 
from under some broken fragment of cliff. 
There is a richer profusion of flowers, a 
thicker mantling of ivy and honeysuckle; 
and, after passing a semicircular inflection of 
the bank, that waves from base to summit 
with birch, hazel, and hawthorn, we find 
the passage shut up by a perpendicular wall 
of rock about thirty feet in height, over which 
the stream precipitates itself in a slender 
column of foam, into a dark mossy basin. 
The long arms of an intermipgled clump of 








birches and hazels stretch half-way across, 
tripling with their shade the apparent depth 
of the pool, and heightening in an equal ratio 
the white flicker of the cascade, and the effect 
of the bright patches of foam which flung from 
the rock, incessantly revolve on the eddy.” 

And this is the place for a tale of Faery 
(strange to find in a volume of Geology, though 
the race may be older than the old red sand- 
stone), and here it is as Mr. Miller has given 
it to us 

“There is a natural connexion, it is said, 
between wild scenes and wild legends; and 
some of the traditions connected with this 
romantic and solitary dell illustrate the re- 
mark. Till a comparatively late period it was 
kuown at many a winter fireside as a favour- 
ite haunt of the fairies,—the most poetical 
of all our old tribes of spectres, and at one 
time one of the most popular. I have con- 
versed with an old woman, who, when a very 
little girl, had seen myriads of them dancing, 
as the sun was setting, on the farther edge 
of the dell; and with a still older man, who 
had the temerity to offer one of them a 
pinch of snuff at the foot of the cascade. 
Nearly a mile from where the ravine opens 
to the sea it assumes a gentler and more 
pastoral character: the sides, no longer 
precipitous, descend towards the stream in 
green sloping banks; and a beaten path 
which runs between Cromarty and Rose. 
markie winds down the one side, and ascends 
the other. More that sixty years ago, one 
Donald Calder, a Cromarty shopkeeper, was 
journeying by this path shortly after night. 
fall. The moon, at full, had just risen; but 
there was a silvery mist sleeping on the lower 
grounds, that obscured her light; and the dell, 
in all its extent, was so overcharged by the 
vapour, that it seemed an immense overflooded 
river winding through the landscape. Donald 
had reached its farther edge, and could hear 
the rush of the stream from the deep obscurity 
of the abyss below, when there rose from the 
opposite side a strain of the most delightful 
music he had ever heard. He staid and lis- 
tened. The words of a song, of such simple 
beauty that they seemed without effort to 
stamp themselves on his memory, came wafted. 
in the music; and the chorus, in which a 
thousand tiny voices seemed to join, was a 
familiar address to himself, — * Ho, Donald 
Calder; hey, Donald Calder.’ ‘ There are 
nane of my navity acquaintance,’ thought 
Donald, ‘ who sing like that. Wha can it 
be ?? He descended into the cloud; but in 
passing the little stream the music ceased ; 
and on reaching the spot on which the singer 
had seemed stationed, he saw only a_ bare 
bank sinking into a solitary moor, unvaried 
by either bush or hollow in which the mu- 
sician might have lain concealed. He had 
hardly time, however, to estimate the mar- 
vels of the case, when the music again struck 
up, but on the opposite side of the dell, and 
apparently from the very knoll on which he 
had so recently listened to it. The conviction 
that it could not be other than supernatural 
overpowered him; and he hurried homewards 
under the influence of a terror so extreme, 
that, unfortunately for our knowledge of fairy 
literature, it had the effect of obliterating from 
his memory every part of the song except 
the chorus. The sun rose as he reached Cro-~ 
marty ; and he found that, instead of having 
lingered at the edge of the dell for only a 
few minutes,—and the time had seemed no 
longer,—he had spent beside it the greater 
part of the night. The fairies have deserted 
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the Burn of Eathie; but we have proof quite 
as conclusive as the nature of the case admits, 
that when they ceased to be seen there, it 
would have been vain to have looked for them 
any where else. There is a cluster of turf- 
built cottages grouped on the southern side 
of the ravine; a few scattered knolls and a 
long partially wooded hollow, that seems a 
sort of covered way leading to the recesses 
of the dell, interposes between them and the 
nearer edge, and the hill rises behind. On 
a Sabbath morning, nearly sixty years ago, 
the inmates of this little hamlet had all gone 
to church, —all except a herdboy and a little 
girl, his sister, who were lounging beside 
one of the cottages,—when, just as the shadow 
of the garden-dial had fallen on the line 
noon, they saw a long cavalcade ascending 
out of the ravine through the wooded hollow. 
It winded among the knolls and bushes; and, 
turning round the northern gable of the cot- 
tage, beside which the sole spectators of the 
scene were stationed, began to ascend the emi- 
nence towards the south. The horses were 
shaggy, diminutive things, speckled, dun, and 
grey; the riders, stunted, misgrown, ugly 
creatures, attired in antique jerkins of plaid, 
long grey cloaks, and little red caps, from 
under which their wild, uncombed locks shot 
out over their cheeks and foreheads. The boy 
and his sister stood gazing in utter dismay and 
astonishment, as rider after rider, each one 
more uncouth and dwarfish than the one that 
had preceded it, passed the cottage, and dis- 
appeared among the brushwood, which at that 
period covered the hill, until at length the 
entire rout, except the last rider, who lingered 
a few yards behind the others, had gone by. 
* What are ye, little mannie ? and where are 
you going ?’ inquired the boy, his curiosity 
getting the better of his fears and his pru- 
dence. ®Not of the race of Adam,’ said the 
creature, turning for a moment in its saddle: 
* the People of Peace shall never more be seen 
in Scotland.’ ” 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Col- 
Jected by Himself. Vols. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. 

Tue ten volumes of which this collection 

is to consist advance regularly to their pro- 

mised end. The fifth volume has an interest- 
ing preface touching the poet’s thoughts on 
the subjects of poetry and music, and demon- 
strating, almost, that it was music which 
made him poetic. Some of the anecdotes in 
it and, indeed, all the descriptions, are very 
pleasing: and fifteen heretofore unpublished 
songs at the end of a mass of popular lyrics 
render this volume alone a_ public prize. 

Volume the sixth, with a charming frontis- 

piece and vignette, gives us “ Lalla Rookh,” 

which has gone to its twentieth edition since 
its début, when the fortunate bard (if money 
can convey the name to any bard) received 

3000 guineas for the poem; negotiated by 

Mr. Perry with the house of Longman and 

Company. 

The seventh volume concludes ‘“ Lalla 
Rookh,” and contains Mr. Moore’s political 
and satirical pieces; and the eighth presents 
us with the ‘ Loves of the Angels,” and 
a further batch of miscellaneous and humor- 
ous compositions. 

The preface to * Lalla Rookh” is rendered 
interesting by its autobiographical account 
of that portion of the author’s life most inti- 
mately connected with its production. In 
1816 the work was sufficiently advanced to 
be placed in the publisher’s bands ; but the 





time was inauspicious for the publication of 
so large a venture. At this period Mr. M. 
says :— 

*¢ The length of time I employed in writing 
the few stories strung together in ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ will appear, to some persons, much 
more than was necessary for the production 
of such easy and ‘light o’ love’ fictions. But, 
besides that I have been, at all times, a far 
more slow and painstaking workman than 
would ever be guessed, I fear, from the result, | 
I felt that, in this instance, I had taken 
upon myself a more than ordinary respon- 
sibility, from the immense stake raised by 
others on my chance of success. For a long 
time, therefore, after the agreement had been 
concluded, though generally at work with a} 
view to this task, I made but very little real | 
progress in it; and J have still by me the be-, 
ginnings of several stories, continued, some of 
them, to the length of three or four hundred 
lines, which, after in vain endeavouring to) 
mould them into shape, I threw aside, like; 
the tale of Cambuscan, ‘left half-told.? One} 
of these stories, entitled * The Peri’s Daughter,’ 
was meant to relate the loves of a nymph of 
this aérial extraction with a youth of mortal, 
race, the rightful Prince of Ormuz, who had, 
been, from his infancy, brought up in seclusion | 





described :— 


As, through the hush’d, admiring throng 
she went with stately steps along, 
And counted o’er, that all might see, 
The rubies of her rosary. 
But none might see the worldly sinile 
That Jurk’d beneath her veil, the while: 
Alla forbid ! for, who would wait 
Her blessing at the temple's gate,— 
What holy man would ever ran 
To kiss the ground she knelt upon, 
If once, by luckless chance, he knew 
She look’d and smiled as others do. 
Her hands were join’d, and from each wrist 
By threads of pearl and golden twist 
Hung relics of the saints of yore, 
And scraps of talismanic lore,— 
Charms for the old, the sick, the frail, 
Some made for use, and all for sale. 
On either side the crowd withdrew, 
To let the saint pass proudly through ; 
While turban’d heads of every hue, 
Green, white, and crimson, bow’d around, 
And gay tiaras touch’d the ground,— 
As tulip-bells, when o’er their beds 
The musk-wind passes, bend their heads, 
Nay, some there were among the crowd 
Of Moslem heads that round her bow’d, 
So fill’d with zeal, by many a draught 
Of Shiraz wine profanely quaff’d, 
That, sinking low in reverence then, 
They never rose till morn again.’ 
There are yet two more of these wiafinished 
sketches, one of which extends to a much 
greater length than I was aware of; and, 
far as I can judge from a hasty renewal of iny 
acquaintance with it, is not incapable of being 
yet turned to account. In only one of these 


us 


on the banks of the river Amou, by an aged! unfinished sketches, the tale of * The Pers 
guardian named Mohassan. The story opens Daughter,’ had I yet ventured to invoke tat 
with the first meeting of these destined lovers,’ most home-felt of all my inspirations, whick 
then in their childhood ; the Peri having wafted , has lent to the story of ‘The Fire-Worship. 
her daughter to this holy retreat, in a bright, | pers’ its main attraction and interest. Thatit 
‘enchanted boat, whose first appearance is thus| was my intention, in the concealed Prince of 


* * * 


For, down the silvery tide afar, 
There came a boat, as swift and bright” 
As shines, in heav’n, some pilgrim-star, 
That leaves its own high home, at night, 
To shoot to distant shrines of light. 
* It comes—it comes !’ young Orian cries, 
And panting to Mohassan flies. 
Then, down upon the tlowery grass 
Reclines to see the vision pass ; 
With partly joy and partly fear, 
To find its wondrous light so near, 
And hiding oft his dazzled eyes 
Among the flowers on which he lies. 
* 7 * * bad 


* . 


Within the boat a baby slept, 
Like a young pearl within its shell; 

While one, who seem’d of riper years, 

But not of earth, or earth-like spheres, 
Her watch beside the slumberer kept ; 
Gracefully waving, in her hand, 

The feathers of some holy bird, 

With which, from time to time, she stirr'd 
The fragrant air, and coolly fann’d 
The baby’s brow, or brush’d away 

The butterflies that, bright and blue 
As on the mountains of Malay, 

Around the sleeping infant tiew. 
And now the fairy boat hath stopp’d 
Beside the bank,—the nymph has dropp’d 
Her golden anchor in the stream ; 
* * * * * * 


A song is sung by the Peri in approaching, 
which the following forms a part :— 


* My child she is but half divine, 
Her father sleeps in the Caspian water; 
Sea-weeds twine 
His funeral shrine, ‘ 
But he lives again in the Peri’s daughter. 
Fain would I fly from mortal sight 
To my own sweet bowers of Peristan; 
But, there, the flowers are all too bright 
For the eyes of a baby born of man. 
On flowers of earth her feet must tread ; 


Stranger, spread 
Thy leafiest bed, 
To rest the wandering Peri’s daughter.’ 


tival, I find thus described :— 


* It was a scene of mirth that drew 
A smile from ey’n the Saint Banou, 





So hither my light-wing’d bark hath brought her ; 


In another of these inchoate fragments, a proud 
female saint, named Banou, plays a principal | 
part; and her progress through the streets of 
Cufa, on the night of a great illuminated fes- 


| Ormuz, to shadow out some impersonation of 
| this feeling, I take for granted from the pr. 
| phetic words supposed to be addressed to hiu 
| by his aged guardian :— 
} * Bright child of destiny ! even now 
I read the promise on that biow, 
‘That tyrants shall no more deiile 
The glories of the Green-Sea Isle, 
But Ormuz shall again be free, 
And hail her native lord in thee !’ 
In none of the other fragments do I find avy 
trace of this sort of feeling, either in the sub- 
ject or the personages of the intended story; 
and this was the reason, doubtless, though 
hardly known at the time to myself, that, 
finding my subjects so slow in kindling my 
own sympathies, I began to despair of ther 
ever touching the hearts of others; and fet 
often inclined to say— 
«Oh no, I have no voice or hand 
For such a song in such a land.’ 
Had this series of disheartening experiments 
been carried on much further, I must have 
| thrown aside the work in despair. But, at 
last, fortunately, as it proved, the thought Os 
curred to me of founding a story on the fierce 
of | Struggle so long maintained between the (hes 
| bers, or ancient Fire-worshippers of Persia, and 
j their haughty Moslem masters. From tit 
;moment a new and deep interest in my whoe 
task took possession of me. The cause © 
tolerance was again my inspiring theme; 
the spirit that had spoken in the melodies « 
Ireland soon found itself at home in the Las. 
Having thus laid open the secrets of the wor 
shop to account for the time expended in wits 
this work, I must also, in justice to my 0W! 
industry, notice the pains I took in long aud 
laboriously reading for it.” 7 
This he proceeds to do; but we must ree 
our readers to the volume itself for the pat 
ticulars, and advance to Vol. VIL. “The Fudge 
Family in Paris,” ‘‘ Rhymes on the Roaé, 
&c. &c. The preface has many incidents 
notices of the author’s tours in France “ 
Italy, with Mr. Rogers, Lord John Russ? 
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Chantrey and Jackson, and other distinguished 
‘econs, with whom he either travelled or met. 
, preface to the last volume we have men- 


ates. to circumstances which followed 


1e pre 
tioned rel 
ese tOUrS S— 
ieee oF return (Mr. M. states) from the 
interesting visit to Rome, of which some ac- 
count has been given in the preceding preface, 
| took up my abode in Paris, and, being 
ined there by my family, continued to reside 
in that capital, or its environs, till about the 
dose of the year 1822. As no life, however 
unny, is without its clouds, T could not escape, 
of course, my share of such passing shadows ; 
and this Jong estrangement from our happy 
ish home, towards which my family 


eqrued even more fondly than myself, had 
ivon caused by difficulties of a pecuniary nature, 
and toa large amount, in which I had been in- 
patel by the conduct of the person who acted 
ay MY deputy in the small cifice I held at Ber- 


muda That I should ever have come to be 
ciosen for such an employment seems one of 
chose freaks or anomalies of human destiny 
which baffie all ordinary speculation ; and went 
fur, indeed, to realise Beaumarchais’ notion of 
the sort of standard by which, too frequently, 

‘ation for place is regulated,‘ I] fallut 
un caleulatenr 3 ce fut, un danseur qui l’obtint.’ 
ut however much, in this instance, I suffered 
from my want of schooling in matters of busi- 
Less, and more especially from my having neg- 
leted the ordinary precaution of requiring 
security from my deputy, I was more than 
consoled for all such embarrassment, were it 
een ten times as much, by the eager kindness 
vith which friends pressed forward to help to 
lease me from my difficulties. Could I ven- 
sire to name the personus,—and they were 
wany,—-who thus volunteered their aid, it 
vould be found they were ail of them men 
whose characters enhanced such a service, and 


honour npon each other. I shall so far lift the 
veil in which such delicate generosity seeks to 
‘uvoud itself, as to mention briefly the man- 
wet in which one of these kind friends—himself 
possessing hut limited means—proposed to con- 
wilute to the object of releasing me from my 
After adverting, in his let- 
wi, to my misfortunes, and ‘the noble way,” 
s he was pleased to say, fin which I bore 
them,’ he adds—* Would it be very impertinent 
ty say, that I have 5002. entirely at your dis- 
posal, to be paid when you like; and as much 
more that I could advance, upon any reasonable 
seenrity, payable in seven years?’ The writer 
wnchides by apologising anxiously and deli- 
cately for ‘the liberty which he thus takes,’ 
assuring me that ‘he would not have made the 
olier if he did not feel that he would most 
readily accept the same assistance from me.’ 

select this one instance from among the many 
which that trying event of my life enables me 
adduce, hoth on account of the deliberate feel- 
ing of manly regard which it manifests, and 
“so from other considerations which it would 
le out of place here to mention, but which ren. 
dered so genuine a mark of friendship from 
such a quarter peculiarly touching and welcome 
me. When such were the men who 
hastened to my aid in this emergency, I need 
hardly say, it was from no squeamish pride— 
‘or the pride would have been in receiving 
‘avours from such hands—that I came to 
te resolution of gratefully declining their 
olers, and endeavouring to work out my 
deliverance by my own efforts. With a credit 
still fresh in the market of literature, and 
With publishers ready as ever to risk their 


enbarrassments. 





thousands on my name, I could not but feel 
that, however gratifying was the generous 
zeal of such friends, [ should best shew that 
I, in some degree, deserved their offers, by 
declining, under such circumstances, to accept 
them. Meanwhile, an attachment had issued 
against me from the Court of Admiralty ; 
and as a negotiation was about to be opened 
with the American claimants for a reduction 
of their large demands upon me,—supposed, 
at that time, to amount to six thousand pounds, 
—it was deemed necessary that, pending the 
treaty, I should take up my abode in France. 
To write for the means of daily subsistence, 
and even in most instances to ‘ forestall the 
slow harvest of the brain,’ was for me, un- 
luckily, no novel task. But I had now, in 
addition to these home calls upon the Muse, a 
new, painful, and, in its first aspect, over- 
whelming exigence to provide for; and cer- 
tainly Paris, swarming throughout as it was, 
at that period, with rich, gay, and dissipated 
English, was, to a person of my social habits 
and multifarious acquaintance, the very worst 
possible place that could have been resorted 
to for even the semblance of a quiet or stu- 
dious home. The only tranquil, and there- 
fore to me most precious portions of that 
period were the two summers passed by my 
family and myself with our kind Spanish 
friends, the V*******l]s, at their beautiful 
place, La Butte Coaslin, on the road up to 
Bellevue. There, in a cottage belonging to 
M. V*******), and but a few steps from his 
house, we contrived to conjure up an appa- 
rition of Sloperton ; and I was able for some 
time to work with a feeling of comfort and 
home. I used frequently to pass the morning 
in rambling alone through the noble park of 
St. Cloud, with no apparatus for the work 
of authorship but my memorandum-book and 
pencils, forming sentences to run smooth, and 
moulding verses into shape. In the evenings 
I generally. joined with Madame V***###*] 
in Italian duetts, or, with far more pleasure, 
sat as listener, while she sung to the Spanish 
guitar those sweet songs of her own country 
to which few voices could do such justice. 
One of the pleasant circumstances connected 
with our summer visits to La Butte was the 
near neighbourhood of our friend, Mr. Kenny, 
the lively dramatic writer, who was lodged 
picturesquely in the remains of the Palace of 
the King’s Aunts, at Bellevue. I remember, 
on my first telling Kenny the particulars of 
my Bermuda mishap, his saying, after a pause 
of real feeling, * Well,—it’s lucky you're a 
poet; a philosopher never could have borne 
it.” Washington Irving also was, for a short 
time, our visitor; and still recollects, I trust, 
his reading to me some parts of his then forth- 
coming work, ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ as we sat 
together on the grass walk that leads to the 
Rocher, at La Butte. Among the writings, 
then but in embryo, to which I looked for- 
ward for the mezns of my enfranchisement, 
one of the most important, as well as most 
likely to be productive, was my intended 
‘ Life of Sheridan.’ But I soon found that, 
at such a distance from all those living au- 
thorities from whom alone I could gain any 
interesting information respecting the private 
life of one who left behind him so little epis- 
tolary correspondence, it would be wholly im- 
possible to proceed satisfactorily with this task. 
Accordingly, I wrote to Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Wilkie, who were at that time the intended 
publishers of the work, to apprise them of 
this temporary obstacle to its progress, Being 
thus baffled in the very first of the few re- 





sources I had looked to, I next thought of 
a romance in verse, in the form of letters, or 
epistles; and with this view sketched out a 
story, on an Egyptian subject, differing not 
much from that which, some years after, formed 
the groundwork of the ‘Epicurean. After la- 
bouring, however, for some months at this 
experiment, amidst interruption, dissipation, 
and distraction, which might well put all 
the nine Muses to flight, I gave up the at- 
tempt in despair; — fully convinced of the 
truth of that warning conveyed in some early 
verses of my own addressed to the Invisible 
Girl :— 

* Oh, hint to the bard, ’tis retirement alone 

Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone : 

Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 

His song to the world let him utter unseen,’ 

&c. &c. 

It was, indeed, to the secluded life I led 
during the years 1813-1816, in a lone cottage 
among the fields in Derbyshire, that I owed 
the inspiration, whatever may have been its 
value, of some of the best and most popular 
portions of * Lalla Rookh.’ It was amidst the 
snows of two or three Derbyshire winters 
that I found myself enabled, by that con. 
centration of thought which retirement alone 
gives, to call up around me some of the sun- 
niest of those Eastern scenes which have since 
been welcomed in India itself, as almost native 
to its clime. Abortive, however, as had now 
been all my efforts to woo the shy spirit of 
Poesy, amidst such unquiet scenes, the course 
of reading I found time to pursue, on the 
subject of Egypt, was of no small service in 
storing my mind with the various knowledge 
respecting that country, which some years later 
I turned to account in writing the story of the 
* Epicurean.’ ” 

In September 1822, Mr. Moore, by 
ment with his American creditors, 
abled to end his expatriation :— 

“ On arriving (he goes on to say) in 
England [ learned, for the first time, — 
having been, till then, kept very much in 
darkness on the subject,—that, after a long . 
and frequently interrupted course of nego- 
tiation, the amount of the claims of the Ame- 
rican merchants had been reduced to the sum 
of one thousand guineas, and that towards 
the payment of this the uncle of my deputy,— 
a rich London merchant,—had been brought, 
with some difficulty, to contribute three hun. 
dred pounds. [ was likewise informed, that 
a very dear and distinguished friend of mine, 
to whom, by his own desire, the state of 
the negotiation was, from time to time, re- 
ported, had, upon finding that there appeared, 
at last, some chance of an arrangement, and 
learning also the amount of the advance made 
by my deputy’s relative, immediately depo. 
sited in the hands of a banker the remain- 
ing portion (750/.) of the required sum, to be 
there in readiness for the final settlement of 
the demand. Though still adhering to my 
original purpose of owing to my own exertions 
alone the means of relief from these diffi. 
culties, I yet felt a pleasure in allowing this 
thoughtful deposit to be applied to the gene. 
rous purpose for which it was destined ; and 
having employed in this manner the 7502. 
{ then transmitted to my kind friend, —I 
need hardly say with what feelings of thank. 
fulness, —a cheque on my publishers for the 
amount. Though this effort of the poet’s 
purse was but, as usual, a new launch into 
the Future,—a new anticipation of yet unborn 
means,—the result shewed, I am happy to say, 
that, in this instance at least, I had not counted 
on my bank ‘ in nubibus’ too sanguinely ; for, 


a settle. 
was en- 
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on receiving my publishers’ account in the 
month of June following, I found 1000/. placed 
to my credit from the sale of the * Loves of the 
Angels,’ and 500/. from the * Fables of the 
Holy Alliance.’ ” 

The ninth volume has just reached us: it 
concludes the satirical and humorous poems, 
and has some minor miscellaneous pieces. 





WIIAT TO OBSERVE. 
[Second notice, } 

WE continue without comment our very intel- 
lectual illustrations of Colonel Jackson’s excel- 
lent volume :— 

* Novels and Tales—These works are very 
varied in character: of novels, properly so 
called, the first kind are those which portray 


&c.; a kind which has had its day, but to 
which Cervantes gave the death-blow in his 
inimitable ‘Don Quixote.’ There are also 
satirical novels and religious novels. In a 
word, novels are merely prose works of fiction, 
in which, by means of imaginary personages 
and circumstances, morals, manners, and cha- 
racters are developed, and opinions promul- 
gated: they, therefore, as we have said, admit 
of great variety, and from the kind which 
predominates, the traveller will gain much in- 
sight into the character and sympathy of a 
people; but independent of this, these works 
must be considered by him as to their literary 
|merit. 

| “ Tales are written with the same intention 
as novels; their object should be to. instruct 





unhappily a much wider field of action, hh 
employing satire against vice and the danger. 
| ous presumption of the incapable, it must he 
| keen ; as against the bite of a venomous reptile 


missing its object, while the satire of vice |, 


|we must employ caustic in order to destroy 
|the very germ of the evil. 


The satire of oy: 
\follies and our weaknesses, on the contrary. 
| Should be gentle and light, and, like salt, serie 
;as a pleasant stimulant for what would, with. 
| out it, be too insipid to be relished. Ina word, 
|we find in satire sometimes the gall whic) 
| Springs from hatred, ill-humour, and injys. 
| tice ; sometimes the acerbity that springs fiom 
jhatred and ill-humour alone; and sometime; 
ja kind of bitter sweet which in part dis. 
jguises ill-nature. The wit which merely 


the manners and customs, the prejudices, the|or amuse, or, more properly, to instruct by |seasons without predominating relieves ins. 


virtues, the vices, or the follies of society in 


amusing. Like novels, tales admit of great 


general, or of the particular classes into which | variety ; in some, supernatural agency is intro- 
it is divided. These novels, in which the! duced, as in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ the Per- 
English excel, are not only highly interest-|sian tales of the hundred and one days, the 
ing, as affording the faithful representation of | tales of Hamilton, Kc. ; some are licentious, as 
what is going on in actual and every-day | those of Boccaccio; some satirical, some philo- 
life, but, when conceived in a proper spirit | sophical, and some didactic, as Miss Martineau’s 


and properly executed, are eminently useful. 
Thus, when they expose the follies and the 
vices of mankind, and display to us the charms 
of virtue and propriety of conduct, they may 
be classed with the most valuable of moral 
|- works; for they are read by thousands who 
would never open a book professedly treating 
of morals. ‘The second kind, quitting the 
region of common life, delights in the extra- 
ordinary, and loves to paint the excesses of 


which the bad passions are capable, and the} 


sufferings to which innocence is exposed. 
But although in such works the wicked are 
made to meet with retribution, and the vir- 
tuous ultimately triumph, still the events de- 
tailed, though possible, are too far removed 
from the probable, to serve as cautions or ex- 
amples for our conduct :n life; while, by 
displaying all the horrors of vice, they sully 
the innocent mind, and by the stimulus of 
extraordinary excitement, awaken passions and 
feelings which can hardly be indulged with 
impunity. Such works are dangerous in their 
tendency, rather than beneficial, and when 
they are common and eagerly read, they in- 
dicate a depraved taste, a morbid state of so- 
ciety, which greedily feeds on the most violent 
stimulants. A third class of novels, more 
dangerous still, is that in which, under pre- 
tence of exposing the dangers of sensual in- 
dulgences, these are rendered so fascinating, 
that such works have the very contrary effect 
to what their authors would have it thought 
they intended to produce. The next kind of 
novels we shall notice are those called historical 
novels, a spurious breed which the great talent 
of Scott has brought into vogue in our own, 
and which has been greatly multiplied in other 
civilised countries. Of this kind of writing it 
may be said, that while the interest of the 
story is increased from a knowledge of its being 
founded on facts, it has the disadvantage of 
often mistating those facts, and confusing dates 
and other historical data; nor are we quite 
sure whether this disadvantage does not more 
than counterbalance the advantage of interest 
in the perusal. A fourth kind is the so-called 
philosophical novels, the most perfect type of 
which are those of Voltaire. <A fifth kind are 
the poetical novels, as ‘ Telemachus,’ the ‘ In- 
cas,’ the ‘ Missionary,’ &c. A sixth, the di- 
dactic, as Rousseau’s ‘ Emile.’ A seventh, the 
novels or rather romances of knight-errantry, 
such as ‘ Turpin,” ‘Amadis,’ ‘ Palmerin,’ ‘ King 


Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table,’ 


{about political economy. Some answer more 
purposes than one, as the ‘Indian Cottage’ of 
\St. Pierre. No kind of writing offers greater 
| advantages for conveying useful instruction and 
| virtuous principles, and no kind of reading is 
|more delightful than well-written tales. ‘The 
Vicar of Waketield’ is, perhaps, the first of 
moral tales. 

“ Fables, which derive their origin from the 
| East, are a species of moral writing known to 
all. The most perfect work of this kind is, 
beyond question, the fables of La Fontaine. 
Truths of various kinds may be inculcated by 
fables, and the traveller will observe what are 
the predominant subjects and style of the fables 
of the day in the country he examines. It is 
not always safe, in despotic countries, to speak 
truth, even clothed in allegory.* 

* Satirical Works.—There are two kinds of 
satirical works, the one political, the other 
moral; and both the one and the other may be 
general or personal. The object of satire is to 
correct vice by means of ridicule. There is not 
a more powerful weapon when properly wielded. 
Political satire is generally found in free coun- 
tries only, and, indeed, it may serve to a cer- 
tain degree as a measure of the extent of liberty 
guaranteed by the institutions of the country, 
or the wisdom of the monarch. Louis XII. of 
France, and Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
though despotic in their respective states, toler- 
ated political satire. The general satire of vice, 
says Marmontel, is ‘the most innocent and 
allowable of things;’ we would add, there is 
nothing more useful and necessary ; whereas 
personal satire is the most odious and unallow- 
able. Political satire bears upon objects of im- 
portance, which, as well as vices, should be 
treated very differently from mere ridicules, 
follies, and weaknesses. Political satire should 
be directed against particular facts; whatever 
may be reprehensible in the private conduct of 
men in power belongs to the category of gene- 
ralities. Every where, and under every form 
of government, we find more or less the same 
vices ; but false measures, unsuccessful specu- 
lations, and absurd projects, different according 
to the times, the circumstances, and the coun- 
try, are so many particular facts which may be 
legitimately satirised. This kind of satire, then, 
cannot launch ont into generalities without 


* «* An honourable exception to this observation is pre- 
sented in the case of the living Russian fabulist Kriloff, 
the La Fontaine of Russia, who, despite the boldness of 
his satire, has received from his sovereign the just reward 
of his superior talent.” 





|pidity, and pleases all who have a delicate 
|taste; but from this to the most poignant 
|sarcasm—the bitterest satire, there are many 
| gradations, employed either in conformity with 
| the character of its objects (which should alone 
| determine the kind of satire to be employed in 
each case), or indicative of the disposition of 
the party who wields the weapon. Satire 
should never, or very rarely, be personal, 
These hints will suffice to guide the traveller 
in his examination of the satirical writings ofa 
country. 

** Dramatic Works.—The prevailing chara. 
ter of the dramatic works of the several Ku. 
ropean nations is pretty generally known. Au 
examination of these would lead us too far, 
It will be sufficient to remind the traveller 
that they may be rendered a powerful means of 
correcting vice and folly, or may have a teu. 
dency the very reverse of this. They are als 
occasionally employed as a political engine, 
either in the hands of a government or of a 
party. Comedies are of different kinds: those 
which represent manners, are novels or tales in 
action; as satirical comedies are satires in 
action. These latter should never be personal. 
Comedies of character are the animated pur- 
traiture, not of any individuals in particular, 
but of characteristic types, such as the ‘ Avare, 
the ‘* Tartuffe,’ the ‘ Glorieux,’ the ‘ Misan- 
thrope,’ of Moliére, the ‘ Turcaret’ of Lesage, 
&c. These comedies are, in fact, satires on 
the vices and follies of mankind, and are emi- 
nently moral in their tendency, provided they 
are conducted with that decency which has so 
long been wanting on the British stage. Co- 
medies of intrigue and situation are of a ditfer- 
ent character, and please particularly by the 
perfect arrangement of the plot, and its various 
incidents. Besides these varieties in comedy 
there are others, as, for instance, the serious 
comedy, whose name, though it offers a contra- 
diction of terms, sufficiently explains the nature 
of the class of plays to which it is applied ; it is 
comedy divested of its usual gaiety, but which 
never awakens the strong emotions peculiar to 
tragedy ; in short, in this respect, comedy has 
a considerable range between the very serious 
or comédies larmoyantes, and the very gay, 
sparkling with wit and merriment. Comedy 
also differs according as its characters are 
drawn from high life, from the middling classes, 
or the lower orders. The legitimate object of 
comedy is to afford useful practical lessons ot 
conduct, by exposing the odiousness of vice, by 
ridiculing follies, and recommending the social 
virtues, and this in the way best calculated to 
make a lasting impression, by means of thea- 
trical illusions approaching to the realities o! 
life. It is clear that in despotic countries 
the censure of the great is not allowed ; but 
this very negative quality in the comedies of a 
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affords of itself instruction to the in- 
‘dlizent traveller; while in countries where 
{eedom reigns, the comedies that are the most 


people 


fyourably received reflect the character of the 


jeople.— Tragedy is an epic poem in action. 


“he object of tragedy is to raise powerful 


motions by the faithful representation of he- 


vic virtue; to stir up within us that noble 
mthusiasm which inspires lofty deeds, generous 
The means which tra- 
cedy employs for this purpose are terror and 
The misfortunes which are the 
dinary subjects of tragedy spring either from 
auses within ourselves, or from those which 
re beyond our control. With the ancients, 
he system of tragedy was founded on the 
itter; with the moderns, it is founded upon 
Opinions are divided regarding 
ne respective advantages of the two systems ; 
ut we must not here discuss them, neither 
an we go into an examination of the various 
murces of tragical emotion, and the passions they 


ind sublime actions. 


ompassion. 


ne former. 


re calculated to affect. The genius and cha- 


icter of a people may be traced, either in the 


ibjects they choose for their tragedies, or in 
ieir manner of treating them. 
ind of popular tragedy, which, though of a 
ss exalted character than that which should, 
ccording to some, bear exclusively the name, 
yet, perhaps, more useful in its tendency, 
1asmuch as the personages and incidents 
me nearer to every-day life, than the ac- 
ons of heroes and extraordinary men. ‘ George 
arnwell’ is better suited to the mass of people 
ian ‘Cato’ or ‘Julius Casar.’? Operas are 
usical dramas, and are either serious, called 
vera seria; or gay, the opera buffa; or of 
kind between the two, as the opera mezzo 
yle. Although there must be unity in an 
vera, that is, a principal action, to which 
| is subservient, still music, dancing, and 
‘illiant decoration, are the soul of an opera, 
id it is, therefore, to these that the chief 
tention must be paid. In the grand opera 
| is music gnd song, in the melo-drama, 
iough music be introduced, there is no sing- 
ig. Farces are short pieces full of buffoonery 
id fun, intended for the sheer amusement 
the people. They are sometimes humor- 
s, and not altogether without merit. They 
in chiefly on representations of clownishness, 
wkwardness, blundering, and tricks, and often 
‘ford much scope for genuine wit. 
“ Philosophical Works.— Philosophy is di- 
ded into moral and natural. Moral philo- 
phy is absolute and uniform in its principles, 
it relative in its application according to the 
inners, customs, and institutions of different 
ntries, so that what passes for very moral 
‘one country appears very immoral in an- 
oer. The only one true principle of mo- 
“ty 18 to do the greatest good to the greatest 
labers. Now as this good is in a great 


sure relative, it follows, of course, that! 


‘ie will be much variety in the conven- 
“al moral code of different nations. Natural 
Pusophy is that which treats of the natural 
‘mphysical sciences, and here, as well as 
tlsthere, we find the intimate relation we 
havbefore alluded to between a country and 
the rection taken by the mass of its inhabit- 
on The physical geography of a country 
‘ASreat influence on the extent to which 
hattl philosophy is carried, and the branches 
of iwhich are particularly studied. In a 
— abounding in mountains and mines, 
ie itals and minerals are objects of great 
on and, therefore, geology and miner- 
alogyill be extensively cultivated, and there 


There is a 


jects. The animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
so universally distributed, offer, more or less, 


try; and according as this industry is more 


natural science. 
their physical laws, and the chemical combi- 
nations of matter, belong also to natural phi- 
losophy, and are, in these days, studied in the 
most successful manner, viz., by means of 
direct observation and experiment; but it is 
chiefly in a literary point of view that we are 
now to consider the writings on natural phi- 
losophy. Let the traveller, then, observe, 
whether they are conceived and executed in a 
manner strictly conformable to the subject; 
if the style be pure and concise without being 
obscure, whether or not they contain those 
interesting views which invite us to the 
perusal, and attach us to the study, of these 
didactic writings. Do thenatural philosophers 
of the country confine themselves to the obser- 
vation and explanation of facts, without en- 
deavouring to establish ridiculous systems or 
absurd hypotheses, or is the contrary remark- 
able in their writings 2? Eloquence is by no 
means foreign to treatises professedly written 
in explanation of nature; thus Buffon has 
lavished the charms of the finest writing 
in his works, and has thereby caused them 
to be read and admired by thousands, who 
otherwise would never have opened one of 
his volumes.” 
[Conclusion in our next.]} 





Treatise on the Improvement of the Navigation 
of Rivers ; with a New Theory on the 
Cause of the Existence of Bars. By Wil- 
liam Alexander Brooks, M. Inst. C.E. 
8vo. pp. 155. London, 1841. Weale. 

Tuar Brooks should turn to Rivers is natu- 
ral ; hence the naturalness of this tract. But, 
punning apart, the subject is one of great in- 
terest, and especially to a maritime and com- 
mercial country ; and we are glad to see it so 
ably and practicaily handled. 
Mr. Brooks sets out with an account of 
preceding theories of the formation of bars 
in rivers, and next adverts to the conditions 
of such as are free from these obstructions; and 
returning to the examination of Bar Rivers, 
lays down his own hypothesis, thus :— 

‘** An accurate examination of the state of a 

bar river will exhibit a great irregularity of 

its surface at low water; in lieu of the river 
presenting at that period a longitudinal section 
of a succession of inclined planes, described in 
the preceding description of rivers free from 
bars, as becoming more and more gentle in 
proportion to their proximity to the ocean, 
it will be often found that the declination or 
slope of some of the upper reaches is less 
than those nearer the ocean; and the fall at 
low water in the lower reaches of the river 
is always so great as to produce a striking 
difference in the vertical rise of tide, even at a 
short distance from the sea; and attendant 
upon this defective state of the section pre- 
sented by the surface of the river at low 
water, is a great extension of the duration of 
the ebb, beyond that of the upward current 
of the flood-tide. The river being in this 
irregular state, the process by which the bar 
is formed may be thus described : — During 
the period of the first quarter flood, the cur- 
rent, in lieu of being able to take its natural 
upward course, as in rivers where no bar 
exists, is opposed, or effectually checked, by 





| 





will Imapy works treating of these sub- 


the efiluent backwater ; the declination of the 


| 


in every country, their riches to man’s indus-| ward current, long after the tide would have 


stream in the lower division of the river pre- 
senting a head which insures a strong down- 


been able to maintain an upward course, pro- 


or less advanced, there will be a greater or | vided the backwater had had a free discharge. 
less number of writings on these branches of | At this period the flood-tide, by reason of its 
The phenomena of nature,| greater specific gravity, occupies the lower 


lstratum of the tide-way, and like a wedge 
endeavours to force its course up the channel, 
| which it is unable to effect, but merely elevates 
the lighter effluent water, the lower strata of 
which, being checked by the opposition of 
the tidal water, yields to the latter the sand 
or other materials, which it was capable of 
holding in suspension, previously to its en- 
\countering the conflicting action of the flood- 
jtide; and where this takes place the bar is 
|formed. From the above, we may easily ex- 
‘tend the illustration to prove that, while the 
|formation or increase of the bar takes place at 
‘this period, or during the first part of the 
\flood-tide, the direct tendency of the whole 
period of the ebb, when unobstructed by the 
tidal current, must be to reduce the extent of 
the bar in all its dimensions. The same usefnl 
effect, in keeping down the bar, must also at- 
tend the action of the flood-tide, after it has 
attained a true run up the channel.” 

Mr. Brooks ascribes the formation of bars in 
tidal harbours to the same causes ; and instances 
many examples in support of his opinion in both 
respects. He then applies himself to the sub- 
ject of remedies, viz. :— 

‘6 The removal of all those inner banks, or 
shoals, stretching like dams across the river, 
which have the effect of preventing the rapid 
discharge of the backwater during the proper 
tidal duration of the ebb.” 

And he asserts that-- 

* Where this is judiciously undertaken, an 
improvement must take place, not ouly within 
the river, but on its bar.” 

He then treats of shoals and the causes of 
their existence ; and points out the form to be 
given to the improved courses of rivers, and 
the construction of works to protect their 
banks. He finally refers to his Report on the 
Clyde Navigation in 1833, a river, indeed, 
which, under the scientific alterations that have 
been made and are making in it, has been won- 
derly accommodated to the vastly increasing 
trade of Glasgow. 

We recommend this volume cordially to en- 
gineers and the public. 


| 





Music and Manners in France and Germany ; 
a Series of Travelling Sketches of Art and 
Society. By Henry F. Chorley, Esq. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. London, 1841. Longman and 
Co. 

TuERE is nothing new under the sun, nor is 

there any thing new in the three volumes 

through which with some difficulty we have 
waded. The first volume is devoted to critical 
details of the Grand Opera in Paris, under 
which head Mlle. Bertin’s ‘ Esmeralda,” 

Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” Rossini’s 

*¢ Guillaume Tell,”’ &c. &c. are treated in re- 

gular newspaper style ; a brief résumé and the 

writer’s opinion of the music, singers, scenery, 
or getting up, and so forth, with an occa- 
sional comparison of the different composers: 
and it concludes with an account of the | 

Brunswick Festival in 1839, about which, no | 

doubt, the general reader cares as much now | 

as he will in 1843 for Mr. Chorley’s book. 

The second and third volumes are of a more | 

mixed character, but not less minute in un- 

important details. They who are pleased to } 
learn where so and so supg in 1837; or some 
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one else played in 1838; in what year “ Guil- 
laume Tell” was produced, or that the night 
was ‘“‘damp and deadly cold,” and other like 
interesting facts, will gain much by a perusal ; 
but they who seek for information of a more | 
sterling kind, touching either the ‘ music or | 
manners in France and Germany,” must look | 
beyond Mr. Chorley’s Sketches. | 

We could hardly point out a more complete 
example of a species of publication which de- 
lights to dwell on trifling matters. The writer } 
has a favourite hobby (as, for instance, music | 
in this case) which he mounts with all the} 
gracious solemnity of a riding-master, spurred, | 
booted, jockey -coated, and whip in hand, 
prepared for a very long and excursive jour- | 
ney. On he goes admiring every nothing on 
his way, and himself more than any thing. | 
He will tell you of this and of that, which} 
are of no consequence whatever, but only that | 
he has seen them. This is the essence of| 
his prolixity, which swells insignificance into | 
importance, and diffuses obscurity into a! 
broader uselessness of glimmering light. He, 
*proses away because he is full of his subject 
and of himself; though neither are worthy 
of ten minutes’ attention. Thus what a clever 
and sensible writer would comprehend in five 
pages, it takes him at least fifty to divulge in 
Jabyrinths of verbosity. There are no minutie 
forgotten; and he bestows all his tediousness 
upon you with as complacent an air as if he 
were not wasting your precious time with 
inane drivelling, whilst the rest of the world! 
around are flying a-head at railway speed. In 
short, heis in print what a button-holding bore 
is in talk. 





Scripture History in Familiar Letters. By the 


Hon, aud Very Rev. E. J. Howard, D.D. 

Dean of Lichfield. Second Series: The 

New Testament. Pp. 226. London, 1841. 

Burns. 

A rir and instructive sequel to the preceding 
work on the Old Testament, by the same learned | 
and pious hand. 

Following up the succession cf publications | 
for the edification of youth in the faith of the} 
Protestant Church, we have from the same | 
publisher, Zhe Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England (pp. 342); and, Charles 
Lever; or, the Man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. (pp. 248), 
for the nature of which the following passage 
will speak :— 

** We would especially warn those who, from 
thoughtlessness, or early association, have em- 
braced liberal sentiments, of the awful position 
in which those opinions place them. We are 
far from saying that liberal opinions are in- 
compatible with a regard for God’s true reli-| 
gion (and yet it would be well for such men to 
consider the matter on their knees before God, | 
and earnestly pray for enlightenment). But| 
we would beg the holders of such notions to 
consider the course in which their opinions 
are even now of necessity leading them. They 
are encouraging a press which taints the very | 
air with its impurity, spreading among the 
people the most openly blasphemous and flagi- 
tious doctrines ; or when it speaks more mo- 
derately, even then encouraging in men’s minds 
doubts or indifference as to the most solemn 
subjects, and irreverence with regard to the 
most sacred things; thus undermining the 
faith of many poor uninstructed men, raising 
in their minds unworthy suspicions of those 
ministers whom God has sent to gather them | 











| bids them clamour for their rights and privi- 


| rals, namely, that by their votes, and speeches, 


lledge of the island, we think it of public 


liberal politician, of whatsoever station, is more 
or less responsible. Then let him consider the 
mischief which he is scattering about by his 
loose and careless mode of speaking to the 
multitudes. ‘The Church bids the people ‘ be- 
have lowly and reverently to their betters ;’ 
then comes the demagogue, and tells them that 
their betters are tyrants and oppressors, or 
fools and drivellers. God’s word bids the peo- 
ple submit themselves to their spiritual pastors ; 
the demagogue holds them up to ridicule and 
opprobrium. The Bible teaches men to be 
humble.minded ; the demagogue puffs them up 
with vain notions of their enlightenment and 
manifold virtues. The Bible teaches them to 
perform their various duties; the demagogue 


leges, thus scattering firebrands amongst the 
most inflammable matter, and sowing seeds 
amongst an ignorant population, which may be 
the cause of countless evils here, and to many 
of them an eternity of misery hereafter. There 
is yet another serious charge against the libe- 


and writings, they directly prevent the com- 
munication of the will of God to the people. 
Their false theory obliges them to join with the 


: nntions 
are unwarranted and incorrect. Jamaica j, 
not prosperous; the negroes will not laboy, 
for their former masters upon fair term. 
the Baptists are not operating beneficially ¢). 
the island ; the expenses of cultivation are jy: 
reduced ; the value of property is not advanced: 
the comforts and advantages of the negro at 
not multiplied ; commerce is not reviyiny, 
the prospect is not flattering; nor is there 
now a single fair inducement to point emigrating 
thither. Planter after planter has easerly 
forced off his possessions during the last ty) 
years, and with the meagre proceeds gong 
to more genial and grateful latitudes. Other 
who have not yet succeeded in disposing of 
their sunken and desolate estates are fever, 
ishly anxious to do so. Scarcely any, I wil} 
say not one, is sincerely satisfied, with th 
present shape of affairs, saving and excepting 
|those whose interests are like the vulture’s. 
thriving on decay and destruction. Many 
may try the old rale of whistling to keep 
their spirits up, but whistling won't keep ex. 
|penses down; and after having, for a while 
jlonger, sworn they were doing remarkally 
well, a frightful glimpse of approaching bauk. 
ruptcy will make them ‘swear’ oi! from 





Infidel and the Dissenter, in refusing to allow 


| the government of the country to build churches 
jand appoint religious teachers, for want of 


which hundreds of thickly peopled communities 
are dwelling in heathen darkness. Such are 
the modes in which many liberals in the pre- 
sent day are deluding the minds, and, it is to 


jthe desperate business altogether. ‘To one 
jlike myself, who is intimately and critically 
| acquainted with every nook and corner of 
|the colony, familiar with its minutest inter 
jests, and fully convinced, in my own mind, 
lof the way, and the only way, of con. 
| ducting a plantation successfully, such state. 


be feared, destroying the souls, of their fellow.;ments as make up Mr. Gurney’s report of 


men ; themselves, it may be, utterly unconscious | Jamaica seem insolent as untrue. 


of the evils which they are causing ; supposing 
themselves at perfect liberty to adopt what- 
soever course of politics they choose, and to 
promote their objects by all the means in their 
power, without any reference to the effect 
which they may have on the cause of truth and 
virtue, or the souls of their fellow-men. Nay, 
even those from whom we might expect better 
things, those to whom we might look to stem 
the torrent, are too often more inclined to yield to 
it, and adapt themselves to the circumstances 
of the times, than strive to direct and 
amend them. Oh, that such men would act on 
principles of right instead of expediency; that 
they would look to God and His eternal truth, 
as the object and aim of all their actions!” 
Also The Fairy Bower, or the History of a 
Month, a Tale for Young People (pp. 386), 
of which, having delivered our opinions re- 
specting such educational productions, we do not 
feel inclined to say much. It is like the average 
of similar publications. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the Honourable Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, containing a Brief Reply to some 
Statements of J. J. Gurney, in Relation 
to Jamaica. By G. P. Burrell, late a 
Jamaica Planter. New York, 1810. Narine 
and Co. 

As this pamphlet sifts the condition and 

prospects of Jamaica with a minute know- 


interest, without going into the writer’s de- 
tails, to give the conclusions at which he 
arrives :— 

“ By relying unsuspectingly upon the state- 
ments and suggestions of an interested and 
disingenuous class of men, he (Mr. Gur- 
ney) has been delnded into the publication 
of a book which abounds in mistakes and mis- 
representations. Many of his details I have 


into His fold, and so destroying many souls for | exposed as false, while most of his conclusions 


Few men, 
jafter having been knocked down and robbed, 
jcan stretch their patience to hear the ruilian 
lor his friends gravely make assurance that no 
| possible harm has been done.” 
| Poulson’s History and Antiquities of the Sciy- 
niory of Holderness. 1841. Hull: Brown. 
London: Pickering. 
In our last we noticed the first Part of this 
work, the last of which will, we understand, 
appear ina few weeks. In the meantime, 
Parts II. and III. have reached us; and we 
have the same praise to bestow upon their 
abundant illustration, and the accuracy of theic 
topographical accounts. ‘“ The North Baili- 
wick” occupies the second Part, and is con- 
nected with the pedigrees of several families of 
ancient celebrity. The third Part, we are glad 
to see, announces an increasing support to have 
been afforded to the wotk, which has been 
repaid by considerable improvements ; so that 
we may conscientiously re-echo the appeal ot 
the author, that ‘it will not be found un- 
deserving a place in the public libraries of the 
kingdom, as well as those of private gentle. 
men.” We have only to add, that the anti- 
quities of every kind ave of more than local 
interest and value ; and comprehend charters, 
inscriptions, rolls, grants, inquisitions, Kc. Kc. 
&c., of national importance, and curious 2s 
exhibiting the modes of living and manners of 
former times. , 
A History of British Forest-Trees. By Pr'- 
deaux J. Selby, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &. Il 
lustrated by Woodcuts of each Species, and 
Numerous Vignettes. Part I. Svo. pp. 40 
London, 1841. Van Voorst. . 
WE are much pleased with this opening view 
into -the British forest, which promises us 
many a charming vista. The letterpress 18 
condensed, yet omits no necessary information. 
The portraits of the trees are executed with 
great fidelity, and are picturesque, though 
likenesses of some individual specimen ; and 








whom Christ hath died, - For all this, the}upon the general effects of the free system 
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— 
ful as they are ornamental. 


About ten | tons.)—An estimable old Church work reprinted, and, as 
use j 


+ — a oa and, as! perhaps, but only after boring more than 
fos att . } is well known to the religious world, strongly enforcing | 45 are ae ‘be i egapaée 
yonthly parts are expected to complete the | the necessity of frequent communion. 1200 or 1300 feet; and that the jarassic or 
wublications ‘The present part contains two} Romanisn aad Anslo-Catholicism ; Lectures, by Joseph | oolitic formations (similar to those of Port- 
ines, and particularly recommends the Ameri- | Sortain, A.B. Trinity College, Dublin, | 8vo. pp. 2. land, &c.) on the south-west of the basin 
Lumes, as ° > (London, Ward and Co.)—A volume on the Pusey con- ‘ } . 

can recently introduced as being one of the | troveisy ‘and earnestly enforcing unity in the Church. eye nearly the same chance of success 
jnest of the genus, and an acquisition in| Phrenology consistent with Science and Revelation, by} as the formations of the neighbourhood of 
adorning grounds ; the sycamore, Norway and C. Cowan, B-2-h. emit. FP (London: Sherwood | Parjs,—M. Fourcault communicated a paper 
field-maple, the horse-chestnut, several hollies, ‘On the Physical and Chemical Action of 


and Co. Reading : Welch! Lowder} — The writer 
stands up manfully for the cerebral physiology of the | 
and the Robinia or false Acacia, all of which 
ure prettily represented and appropriately de- 
scribed. | 
The History of the Church, from the German: 
of Dilinger. By the Rev. E. Cox, D.D. Vol. 
[IL 8vo.pp. 347. London, 1841. Dolman 3 
Jones. | 
Oy the appearance of the preceding volumes, | 
we described theis character. The work is 
entirely in favour of the Romish Church, and 
bylovers of theological controversy may be read 
side by side with the reform history of the worthy 
professor of Geneva. 
Introductory Discourses Delivered in Manches- 


«* illustrious Gall,” answers all sorts of objections, and 


contends not only for the facts of phrenology, but for its | 


innocence of materialism and fatalism. | 

Legends of many Lands, Ingland: Parts I. II. IU. 
France: Parts I. 1. 117. (London: Strange; Britain.)— 
Little cheap books of legends and historical stories, em-| 
bellished with woodcuts. We have seen worse at higher) 
prices and of greater pretensions, 

French and English Phraseology, by A. Loftet. Pp. | 
60. (London, Jetts.)—M. Loffet quotes C. Lodier for the , 
fact that in writing ‘*Gil Blas,” Le Sage prescribed to} 
himself the task of comprising the whole French language | 
in the work; and thence our illustrator draws the most | 
remarkable idioms and forms of speech, with the corre-| 
sponding phrases in English. | 

The Self-Instructing Latin Classics, by W. Jacobs. Five | 
Parts. Pp, 240. (London, Britain.)—The gist of this | 
publication is to teach Latin by means of literal interpre- | 
tations, and then instruct the reader in the syntax or prin- | 
ciples of the language. | 


Vegetables on the Air.’ He contended that 
plants had not that reparatory action on the 
air commonly supposed; and he had found 
1. That the physical action of vegetables was 
often insalubrious by hindering evaporation 
and isolation; 2. That their chemical action 
was insufficient to maintain the equilibrium 
between the elements of atmospheric air. A 
commission was named to report on this sub- 
ject.—A paper was read by M. Seguier, ‘ On 
the best fourm of Steamboats for River Navi- 
gation,’—the object of which was to shew that 
in general they are too long. Those of the 
Seine, in particular, were noticed as having 
this defect. 


ter New College; Opening Session of 1840, ibecistind af Deuabeatect M. Arago observed in reply to 
London, 1841. 37. (London : ‘Tilt and! this paper, that an English engineer of cele- 
and Co.; Green. ; —— oo B, -cgee Poe oo —) brity (whose name the learned Secretary did 
Five lectures which do great credit to the ma fp Airs ig Be Floras, this will be found a meri-| 20t mention) had recently visited France to 
course of education pursued at the Manchester  torious contribution to the science of botany. Banbury! inspect her river steamers, and had paid high 
New College, and to the gentlemen who de- = in its abundance of sweet and simple floral | eyJogiums both to their build and their ma- 
livered them; vize Mr. F. W. Newman, on acne chinery. M. Dupin also observed, that though 
Classical Literature; Mr. R. Finlay, on Ma-! there might be some objections to the length of 
thematics; Mr. M. L. Phillips, on Physics and! PARIS LETTER, the boats on account of the frequent windings 
Natural History; Mr. J. Martineau, on Men. | : 4 June 29, 1841, | Of the Seine, yet he thought that it was better 
taland Moral Philosophy ; and by Mr. J. Ken- Academy of Sciences. Sitting of June 28.—| to consult the comfort of the passengers and 
rick, on History. The syllabus of the course; |]. Arago communicated to the Academy that! give them long airy cabins, rather than curtail 
of instruction also deserves our warm approba-| M, Daguerre was still occupied upon a most\them of their dimensions, especially when 
tim; and we think the youths of Manchester important series of experiments connected with | many passengers had to pass from eight to ten 
fortunate in the talents of their instructors. the improvement of photography. Thus, with | hours on board.——-M. Bouchardat read a paper, 
Lland-book for India and Egypt; comprising ‘the view of increasing the sensitiveness of the} * On the Growth of Roots under Water,’ and 
the Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to prepared plates, he had subjected them to the shewed that what might be called root-buds 
England, &e. Fe. Pp, 492. London, 1841.j action of electricity while in the camera ob-| were in close connexion with the medullary 
Allen and Co. 'scura, and had then immediately exposed them | axis or pith of the plant. 
Avery excellent work for the intended pur-' to the rays of light. The electric fluid had, | Books.—A new edition of Sismondi’s ** Ita- 
pose; and now, when so many travellers re-| however, made the plates too sensitive, and so} lian Republics ” is on the point of appearing. 
quire such aid to expedite their progress through- | much so, that the mere opening of the covering} This was much wanted ; for the typographical 
out the three presidencies of India, as well as | of the plate inside the camera obscura could | appearance of the editions hitherto in cir. 
between India and Great Britain, a book of | not be effected rapidly enough to prevent some | culation, independently of their becoming rare, 
such utility that we anticipate a very extensive | portions of the impression being much more | was not suited for the improved taste of the 
demand for it. But it is much more than ajvivid than the former. M. Daguerre had, | present day.—Alexander Dumas has published 
mere road-book, and contains various and in-' therefore, made use of a preparation not so sen-| ** A Year at Florence.” It is full of the vivid 
teresting information of every kind. isitive as that which he commonly employed ; | romantic impressions which characterise its an- 
The Microscopie Journal. Edited by Daniel | and, upon again applying the force of electricity, | thor’s productions in general; and there are 
Cooper. Part I. Pp, 48. London, 1841.!i¢ had obtained such a degree of sensitiveness| some scenes narrated in it of great interest.— 
Van Voorst. that, according to a communication from Mr.| The résumé of the scientific labours of the 
Tuts Journal begins well; but we must see! Fox Talbot, only the millionth part of a second | great Cuvier is a delightful and, what is more, 
more of it before we can offer an opinion upon | was necessary for obtaining an impression; so| a valuable work: it has the immense advan. 
lis general conduct and merits. that it was not expecting too much to antici-| tage of laying before the general reader a lucid 
The Penny Cyclopedia. Vol. XX. pate that when further improvements should j account of the life of that eminent savant ; 
London, 1841. Knight. be effected, the actions of the human body| and, to the scientific reader, will give an useful 
As the Americans say is “ progressing slick ;” might all be taken by the daguerréotype. A | abridgement of what he would otherwise have 
this division reaching, oddly enough, from| M. Collegno, Professor of Geology in the) to seek for in the voluminous publications of 
“Richardson” to ‘Scanderbeg.” ‘The inter-|Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux, communi-| numerous scientific bodies. 
uediate references are very fairly and faithfully | cated to the Academy the result of some| Antiguitics. — During the proceedings for 
done. observations ‘ On the Practicability of Obtaining | making the fosse at Alfort above Paris (one of 
The Joys of Heaven. Bya Layman. Pp. 172.! Considerable Supplies of Water in the Basin | the detached forts), the workmen have come 
London, 1841. Hatchard and Son. of the Gironde by Artesian Wells.” He dwelt; upon numerous Roman remains, indicating the 
A rious and enthusiastic tract. on the importance of the geological Senennes! presence of an armed post at the junction of 
The Round Table: @ Collection of Essays on Literature,| of extensive adjacent tracts of country being | the Seine and the Marne. Several skeletons 
Ne, and Manners, by William Hazlitt. Third Edition. | well studied, in all such cases, before the| were also found interred there, and military 
‘ted by his Son. (London, Templeman.)—One of Haz- ia ” aia Y womatemse Betade 
it’s most popular productions, of which we are glad to|Perations of the boring were commenced. | ornaments of various kinds. 
 soneat an edition. ‘ath alte : At Bordeaux a bore had been made at an} Near Nyon, in Switzerland, a large Arab 
tion ‘Null ana eg yg eg ag oo elevation of more than fifty feet above the} coin has been lately duyz up, and is referred to 
from the Fourth Edition, 1723, with Additions and Illus. | level of the sea, and had been carried down| the period when the Saracens made a tem- 
more than 600 feet without its getting through | porary incursion into this part of Europe. 


tations. By W. Scott, M.A. &c. Pp. 350. (London, 
the tertiary strata. He had come to the fol-| Numerous ancient tombs have also been found 
shews, raised for the first time. 
chuteh-rate, and one of the publications which the con- | the south-west of that basin afford little hope 
Bishop Patrick on the Holy Communion, edited by the 4 . ° 
3 ing.'the basin would furnish water abundantly, 
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be. Simpkin, Marshall, | py G. Gulliver, F.R.S. &c. Pp 





ARTS AND SCIENCSS. 





LITERARY AND LEARNEL 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorpb, June 25th.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred j= 


| urs, —The title bespeaks the nature of the work upon 
4 controversial question not now, as the republication . z 2 . e Ps 
owing conclusions relative to the basin of| by the road from Lausanne to Yverdon, near 

te Church Committee ; or, an Incident in the Life of tl hi Py iarv distric i 

; ath ; of the Gironde:—That the tertiary districts in 
Mr. John Wilful. Pp. 203, (London, Burns.)—About | a 
pee spirit of the day (unfortunately) calls forth. It|of success for Artesian wells; that the creta- . 

side of the Establishment. hy or chalky formations in the centre of 

Rev. W, B, Hawkins, M.A, Pp, 205. (London, Riving- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by Accumulation.—Rev. 
D. R. Godfrey, Queen's College, Grand Compounder. 

Doetor in Civil Law. — Rev. W. H. Butler, Christ 
Church. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. H. Cox, late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College, now Vice-Principal of St. 
Mary Hall. 

Bachelor in Medicine, with License to Practice. — A. 
Tawke, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—H, Formby, Brasenose College; Rev. | 
'T. Coldridge, Exeter College; Rev. G. F. Childe, Christ | 
Church; Rev. J. D. Collis, Fellow of Worcester Col- } 
lege; _R. Meredith, Worcester College, incorporated ' 
from Trinity College, Dublin. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. A. F. Saluez, Magdalene Hall; | 
T. C. B. Stretch, Worcester College; L. P. Mercier, | 
Scholar of University College. 

The following subjects are proposed for the Chan- 
cellor’s prizes for the ensuing year, viz.— For Latin) 
verse, * Noachi Diluvium.’ For an English Essay, 
* The Influence of the Science of Political Economy upon | 
the Moral and Social Welfare of a Nation” For a Latin | 
Essay, ¢ De re frumentaria apud Athenienses.’ 

Mrs. Denyer's Theological Prizes. — The subjects for | 
the year 1842 are,—* On the Necessity of the Two] 
Sacraments retained in the Church of England, and 
that they only are Necessary to be Retained.’ — * O 
Original, or Birth Sin, and the Necessity of New Birth! 
unto Life.’ | 

Theological Prize. —* The Conversion of Constantine,’ | 
= ro by the judges, for an English Essay.—Oxford | 

eral’, { 


CanurivGe, June 23d,—The following degrees were con- | 
ferred :— | 
Doctor in Divinity»—Rev. J, Uymers, Fellow of St.! 
John’s College. | 
Doctor in Physic.—E, Macyowan, Jesus College. j 
Masters of Arts.—J. Jessopp, St. John’s College; E. 
Rolfe, Caius College. 

Bachelor in Physie.—C. J. Hare, Caius College. 

W. Young, D.C.L., of Oriel College, Oxford, was aid- 
mitted ad eundem of this university. 

On_ Monday last, Sir William Browne's Medals were 
awarded as follows :— 

reek Ode.—** Principissa faustis auspiciis recens nata.” 
R. Walpole, Caius College. 

Latin Ode.—** Annuus exactis completur mensibus or- 
bis.” H. M. Birch, King’s College. 

Greek Epigram ~ Hoe est 

Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.” 
M. P. W. Boulton, Trinity College. 

Latin Epigram.—** Vehicula vi vaporis impulsa.” M. 
P. W. Boulton, Trinity College. 

The Camden Medal.—On Tuesday last, the Camden 
Gold Medal, for the best exercise composed in Latin 
Hexameter verse, subject— 

** Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo,” 
was adjudged to H. M. Birch, Scholar of King’s College. 


N. 





FINE ARTS. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. 
Tue letter of “ N.,’? alluded to in the follow- 
ing note, was written, we have since learned, 
by an eminent artist; and having had some 
communications with him and other parties 
deeply interested in the proposal, we are grati- 
fied to find that our hint for a small committee 
to take the matter in hand has met with 
every approbation. Messrs. Graves’s hand. 
some offer may serve to facilitate this arrange- 
ment; but it will be necessary, in the first 
instance, to take the pleasure of Sir Robert 
Peel on the subject, in which, however, and 
other inchoate steps, we are sure no time will 
be lost. At the dinner given to Mr. Dickens 
in Edinburgh, the memory of his lost friend, 
Sir D. Wilkie, was proposed with great feel- 
ing, and received with congenial sympathy by 
the assembly. The friendship between these 
distinguished individuals was of a very warm 
and sincere nature; and it is but as yesterday 
when Boz, at the conélusion of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” called a select circle of his friends 
together (including the publishers, artists, and 
printers, all in harmony together—a rare event 
in authorship), that we remember our lamented 
friend Wilkie having journeyed all the way 
from Edinburgh that he might be present 
on the occasion, and celebrate the last triumph 
in the onward progress of one he so truly 
admired and esteemed. We have much satis- 
faction in publishing the following : — 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


| receive subscriptions. 





Mr, Editor,—<.A letter appeared in ‘* The 


” 


Times” last week, signed “ N.,” regarding a 
proposal to erect a monument to the memory 
of the late inimitable and lamented Sir D. 
Wilkie, calling upon his friends and admirers 
to contribute subscriptions for that purpose, and 
stating they doubted not we would consent to 
In consequence of that 
letter, we have received several communica- 
tions, one of them containing the liberal sum 
of fifty guineas. We should be most happy to 
hand these letters over to any committee that 
may be formed ; and, if it would aid the cause, 
we should be prond to place at their disposal 
one of our rooms for the purpose of their meet- 
ing.—_We are, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
Henny Graves and Co, 
6 Pall Mall, Printsellers to the Queen, 
June 30, Wl. 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE ARTS. 

We learn with pleasure that Prince Albert has 
become the purchaser of Martin’s ‘* Eve of the 
Deluge,” and a set of his engravings, which 
were exhibiting at the Italian and Flemish 
Gallery, Pall Mall, where the artist’s grand 
and imaginative picture of * The Deluge” is 
still to be seen. We observe that Mr. Martin 


has been retouching and improving this splendid 
production. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

Tie following is alist of the principal pictures 
selected by the members of this Society who 
were so fortunate as to obtain prizes at the last 
drawing. We add the prices understood to 
have been paid for them. From the Royal 
Academy have been selected, by the Rev. R. 
Roy, ‘* Cornet Joyce Seizes the King at Holm- 
by,” £. M. Ward, 801. By Mr. W. J. Fry, 
*¢ Rivaulx Abbey, Yorkshire,” J. Radford, 801. 
By Mr. C. M‘Korkell, ‘Charity, from the 
Altar-piece of St. Mark’s, Venice,” H. O° Neil, 
jun., 751. By Miss E. E. Buckle, “ A Trout- 
Stream,” J. Stark, 527. 10s. By Mrs. Mor- 
rell, ‘* Winchester Tower, Windsor Castle,” 
W. F. Witherington, R.A., 561. 10s. By Mr. 
J. Bullock, ‘‘ Landscape; Evening,” J. F. 
Gilbert, 401. By Mr. P. Long, ‘* The Little 
Sick Scholar,” Mrs. F. M‘Ian, 401. By Mr. 
J. Smalman, “ Winandermere,” F. H. Hen- 
shaw, 421. By the Hon. E. C. Curzon, “A 
Country Alehouse,” H. J. Boddington, 301. 
By Dr. Gardner, ‘On the Coast at Fecamp, 
Normandy,” H. Lancaster, 291. 8s. By Mr. 
T. Austin, ** Enlarging the Park, Old Wind- 
sor,” J. Stark, 261. 5s. By Mr. J. Trapp, 
“A Hostel at Castle Upnow, on the Medway,” 
J. B. Pyne, 251. By Mr. C. Adlard, “ Children 
Returning from the Festa of St. Antonio,” 7’. 
Uwins, R.A., 151. By Mr. J. Carr, ‘* Com- 
position: Cattle Returning,” John Wilson, jun., 
507. By Mr. H. Farrer, *‘ Titania Sleeping,” 
R. Dadd, 427. By Mr. T. Greenshields, ‘* The 
Cherwell and Isis, from Christ Church Mea- 
dows, Oxford,” J. Bridges, 421. By Mr. T. 
Thorp, ‘* Flowers,” W. Spry, 202. By Mr. J. 
Thwaites, “Open the Gate for the Squire,” 
H. J. Boddington, 201. By Mr. W. Cropper, 
“ Touch and Take,” J. Bateman, 15/7. By 
Mr. G. Morant, “‘ Bridge of Lehou, Brittany,” 
W. Fowler, 211. 

From the British Institution, by Mr. A. 
Cox, ‘* Fisherman’s Cottage, Clovelly,” W. 
Shayer, 571. lis. By Mr. C. Barton, ‘ The 
Ford Farm,” J. Stark, 631. By Lord Colborne, 
“*The Garden Terrace at Haddon,” 7. Cres- 
wick, 351. By Mr. R. Thackthwaite, ‘* View 
on the Valley of the Thames,” ZH. C. Pidgeon, 
451. By Mr. R.S. Cox, “ The Village Church : 
Sunday Morning,” C, R, Stanley, 471. 5s. By 





Mr. W. Egley, ‘Gil Blas Entertained py the 
Valets of the Beaux,” J. M. Joy, 311. 10s, Be 
Mr. E. Benton, *‘ The Plain Gold Ring,” 7 
Clater, 421. By Mr. E. Durant, “ The Bath,” 
Miss F. Corbaurv, 201. By Mr. M. Heath 
** Eton College from the River,” 2’. 17, [uj 
152. 15s. By Mr. R. Dawson, ** Evening fi 
the Sands near Hastings,”’ A. Clint, 23). 

From the Society of British Artists, by My. 
W. R. Stanton, “An Arcadian Nymph,” 7. 
Latilla, 1001. By Mr. R. Nunn, * Hotelde. 
Ville, Dinant,” C.F. Tomkins, 601. By My. 
Jules Giodet, “ Oberwesel, with the Ruins oj 
the Castle of Schomberg,” C. I’. Tomkins, iw, 
By Miss Lovegrove, ‘* Beacon Vale, Dorset. 
shire,” IV. Shayer, 501. By Mr. R, Jarvis, 
“View of Bellagis, Lago di Como,” 7, 4, 
Richardson, 501. By Mr. C. G. Jones, * Huy, 
on the Meuse,” C. Z’. Tomkins, 601. By Mr. k. 
Lomax, ‘‘ Scene on the Medway,” Teniant, i, 
By Dr. M. Robertson, ‘* Scene from * Memoirs 
of Count de Grammont,’” £. A. Ward, 40, 
By Mr. E. Shaw, ‘* Coast Scene at Havre,” H 
Lancaster, 401. By Mr. G, Wartuaby, * The 
Watering Place,” J. Tennant, 451. By Mr.'1, 
Cammac, * The Outskirts of a Fair,” WW. Shaye: 
601. By C. J. Compton, * Distant View «i 
Erith on the Thames,” J. Tennant, 30/. By 
Mr. G. Scamell, ** English Wild Flowers,” Aly, 
i. M‘Ian, 301. By Mr. S. Wreford, “4 
Sand - bank near Bletchingley, J. W. Alles, 
$1. 10s. By Mr. C. Goodwyn, * The Pe 
Rabbit,” G. Stevens, 251. By Lieutenant. 
Colonel Robinson, * On the Lower Roa, 
Woolwich,” J. Tennant, 25]. By Mr. ¢. 
Stevens, * The Baiting House,” H. Chili, 
257. By Mr. R. Clarke, ‘* Camilla and G 
Blas,” 7. M. Joy, 201. By Mr. R. E. Crees. 
wood, ** Church of St. Pierre, Caen,” JV. 
Fowler, 201. By Mr. W. Robins, “ Wood. 
cutters, Boxhill,” J. W. Allen, 201. By Mis 
Stanier, ‘* Landscape,” Miss Radcliffe, 20). 
By Mr. J. Davies, “ View near Erith,” £. 
Fowler, 201. By Mr. W. J. Newson, * The 
Cat Castle, Rhine,’’ A. Clint, 151. lis. Ih 
Captain C. S. Torriano, ‘ Titania Sleeping,’ 
A.J. Woolmer, 181. 18s. 

From the Old Water Colour Society, ly 
Mr. J. Clow, ** Raby Castle, Durham,” ¢. 
Fielding, 371. 16s. By Mr. J. C. Bothams, 
* View of Ben Lomond,” C. Fielding, 1% 
18s. By Mr. H. Brown, ‘ Road through a 
Wood, Tan y Bwlch,” D. Cox, 201. By Mr. 
E. N. Winstanley, ‘ Retirement,” (cory: 
Barrett, 311. 10s. By Mr. E. M. Freer, 
** Gravedona on the Lake of Como,” IV. Ca’. 
low, 201. By Mr. H. Johnson, ‘ Market Pev- 
ple Crossing the Lancaster Sands,” D. Cor, 
212 By Captain Lawrence, “ The Day 
Dream,” J. W. Wright, 211. By Mr. 
Elison, ‘“¢ The Selected Flower,” F. Stone, 
261. 5s. By Mr. J. Proctor, ‘* Scene in the 
Via Mala,” G. A. Tripp, 151. 15s. By Mr. 
J. Reid, ‘* Ben Venue, Perthshire,” C. Ficlt- 
ing, 211. By Mr. B. Bernasconi, * Con- 
position, Landscape,” J. Varley, 521, 

From the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, by Mr. T. D. Light, ‘* The Oath of 
Vargas,” ZL. Haghe, 2101. By Dr. Wat- 
mough, “ Mary Queen of Scots’ Farewell to 
France,” F. Rochard, 507. By Mr. W. Han. 
ley, ** Taking Leave,” E. Corbould, 261. 5s. 
By Mr. J.Shaw, “ Brixham Harbour, Devon, 
E. Duncan, 251. By Mr. W. Gilbertson, 
** Sunday Morning,” John Absalon, 211, By 
Major Bonamy, “ Carnavon Castle,” 7: M. 
Richardson, 15l. By Mr. H. Preston, “ Blov- 
ing a Cloud,” T. Robins, 151. lis. By. Mr. 
S. Relf, “« A Group of Arabs,” G. 1. Laporte, 
15. By Mr. E. R. Tunno, * Castle of Gon 
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Friuli,” J. F. D'Eguille, 211. 
Mollet, “* Winter,” 


By Mr. J 
E. Duncan, 151. lis. 





—— 


SKETCHES. 
poz IN THE NORTHERN ATHENS. 

Mn. Cuantes Dickens in a northern tour, 
to take a glance at Scotland and her Highlands, 
has been received in Edinburgh in a way 
worthy of his ge 
Auld Reekie. gh 
Saturday are full and enthusiastic about the 
public dinner to which he was invited, which 
wok place at the Waterloo Rooms on the pre- 
ceding evening. Above 250 gentlemen sat 
down to the feast, about a hundred were dis- 
appointed of tickets for lack of room, and 150 
ladies graced the gallery. Professor Wilson was 
inthe chair, and Patrick Robertson the croupier ; 
two happy ingredients for keeping the numerous 
company well together. The tables were sur- 
rounded by the gentry of the: country, the 
magistracy of Edinburgh, eminent literary 
characters, members of the bar and other 
learned professions,—in short, it was a party 
of the highest respectability, in which all 
party feelings were forgotten, and men of all 
perstasions considered themselves Non-intru- 
sionists in uniting to pay a compliment and 
cive a Scotch welcome to the Southron, whose 
writings have raised him so high among the 
most popular and esteemed of British authors. 
The speeches, from the reports of them, seem 
to have been such as were to be expected from 
the eloquence and animated feelings of the 
speakers ; and altogether it must have been a 
seene gratifying to the admirers of original 
talent, ever exerted for good and benevolent 
purposes, and the lovers of sterling worth and 
exemplary conduct in every relation of life. 
Literature itself must be sensible of a beneticial 
impulse from this brilliant affair, which was 
alike truly honourable to the entertainers and 
their guest. 


BATTLE OF QUEBEC. 


Plan of the Military and Naval Operations 
under the Command of the Immortal Wolfe 
aul Vice-Admiral Saunders before Quebec. 
By Alfred Hawkins, author of ‘* The His- 
tory of Quebec,” &e. &c. London, 1841. 
Wyld. 

Neary a century ago the Battle of Quebec 

gave a Quarter of the Globe to British lineage 

and language; and though a large proportion 
of the inhabitants have since become a power- 
ful nation, separate from the parent country, 
there yet remains a colony attached to it, of 
great extent and infinite importance,—so great 
and so important, that the recent movements 
therein have caused immense anxiety in both 
hemispheres, and still deeply occupy the poli- 
tical speculations of the world. For it is not 
that our northern American provinces might 
uot become independent and prosperous whilst 
we remained, with our other prodigious co- 


mies, a wonder to the Earth ; but, in the dis- | 
tance of time, it might happen, as it has already | 


happened, that those who should be with us 
were against us, and thus that our naval 
strength and superiority, above all the forces 
of Europe, might be crippled and contested by 
the union of adversaries in the new world with 
éiemies in the old. 

a But be the issue what it may in future years 
the victory which made the Canadas ours, to 
Nie present day must be ever glorious and me- 
norable in our annals; and among our most 
‘mous heroes Wolfe will ever have his name 
‘teorded in letters of Jight. And Saunders, too, 


nius and of the hospitality of 
The Edinburgh journals of 


— ” 
bathing in a little creek on shore, when the 
admiral’s boat, and another conveying Gene. 
ral Wolfe, pulled in suddenly upon him. 
Taken by surprise, and, we presume, being 
absent without leave, our purser hastily ga- 
thered up his clothes, and ran to a hut near 
at hand to conceal himself and dress. To 
his dismay the two commanders landed, and 
leaving their boats’ crews, walked directly 
to his retirement. He had only time to en- 
sconce himself behind an inner wall, when 
Wolfe and Saunders entered, and their com- 
munion, which he was tremblingly compelled to 
overhear, began. Wolfe told the admiral that 
he was determined to attack the heights of 
Abraham on the morrow, if he were assured of 
the hearty co-operation of the fleet; to which 
Saunders replied, ‘‘ That every ship and every 
man should be at his service.” ‘* That,” said 
Wolfe, ‘‘is enough :” they shook hands and 
departed. This was, perhaps, the shortest 
court of the kind that ever was convened, as it 
was the most unanimous, and, in its issue, the 
most glorious. 

May the combined naval and military forces 
and their officers of England ever be equally 
cordial, hand and heart together, shoulder to 
shoulder, well-led, brave, and victorious !!! 


though the immortal mortality* of the military 
commander has caused his high deserts to be, 
as it were, eclipsed and less bruited by the pub- 
lic voice than under other circumstances they 
would have been. For ‘* Wolfe and Quebec” 
are linked and go together; whilst the illus. 
trious naval sharer in the laurel is seldom men- 
tioned when we refer to the splendid achieve- 
ment. 

We are glad at length to see a most accurate 
and admirably executed plan of this battle; the 
author of which states that ‘*the topographical 
part has been carefully compiled from original 
surveys. The advance of the English forces 
under the command of General James Wolfe ; 
their field-works at the Island of Orleans; the 
falls of Montmorency, and at Point Levi; the 
positions of the co-operating squadrons, under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Saunders, cover- 
ing the landing of the British troops ; the in- 
trenchments and line of battle of the French 
army, under the command of their distinguished 
leader, General Montcalm ; the line of redoubts, 
batteries, and other defences, extending nearly 
nine miles, have been laid down with the great- 
est care and accuracy; the author, during a 
residence in Canada of twenty-five years, hav- 
ing devoted almost his entire attention to the 
investigation of these points, with a view of 
obtaining complete and perfect information. 
The drawing (he truly adds) is embellished 
with an exquisite miniature copy of West’s cele- 
brated painting, ‘ The Death of Wolfe on the 
Field of Battle,’ and is also enriched with a, 
spirited view of the troops in the act of ascend. | , 
ing the lofty precipices to gain the heights of | | 
Abraham. The vignette represents Britannia | 
(supported by the lion) pointing out to the vic- tion to it through the whole series has been so 
torious troops the citadel of Cape Diamond ; her | few, The select of the Italian Opera, as they 
shield is inscribed with Wolfe’s name, on the | arrived, have successively appeared. Grisi, 
rays of which are emblazoned the gallant regi. | Rubini, and Lablache finished the course : their 
ments which shared the glories of the day, | singing requires no comment. The subscrip- 
namely—the 15th, 22d, 28th, 35th, 40th, 434, | tion for next season will doubtless equal that 
45th, 47th, 48th, 58th, 60th, and 78th.” lof former years. The first concert for 1842 is 


9 } ar j Dy y, $ i 
These embellishments are, indeed, very spi-! announced for March. 


rited, and of a much higher order of art than | Hanover Square Rooms.—On Tuesday the 
is bestowed upon works of the same description. 


rd ee : “ |morning concert for the benefit of the widow 
The production is dedicated to the united ser-' 414 orphans of the late Mr. Godbe was not so 
vices of the British empire, and has had im-| well attended as the kind, generous, and at- 
mense success in our American provinces, which ' tractive services of the professional volunteers 
will doubtless extend throughout our home deserved, as the necessities of the benefit re- 
population as soon as its great merits become | quired, or as we could have wished. 

known. The existing condition of the Canadas, | : ‘ 

so lately saved from revolution by the devoted | 

loyalty and intrepidity of its gallant people, 
renders the publication at this period still more 
interesting ; and we confess that we cannot look 
upon these localities without joining the pre. 
sent and the past, and having our minds filled 
at the same moment with the achievements of 
1759 and 1840. Long may the same feelings 
be cherished, and thus a rising nation continue 
to be secured and attached to the British 
crown. 

| We have alluded to Admiral Saunders, and it 
jmay not be in appropriate here to record an 
anecdote honourable to him and to the happy 
and fortunate union of the two services. We 
received it from a gentleman who lived to be 
about a hundred years of age, and, we believe, 
| drew his pension as a retired purser of the navy 
| for some sixty years.-++ 

On the day previous to the battle he was 


* Perhaps few of our readers, or even the inhabitants 
of Greenwich and the inmates of its noble Hospital, are 
‘aware that the remains of the hero rest in one of the 
| sepulchral vaults of that place. So it is, and in his en- 
| thusiastic admiration of his subject, Mr. Hawkins, we 
; have been told, visited the shrine, copied the inscriptions, 
; and laid a wreath of laurel on the coflin.—Kd. L, G. 

+ He died near Fulham, about fifteen or twenty years 
1 agOw Hd, L. 








THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre.—On Tuesday Tag- 
lioni appeared ! 





Societa Armonica.—Of these concerts the 
ixth and last, and we were going to say tle 
yest, was given on Monday ; but for the latter 
term there is scarcely room, where the excep- 








VARIETIES. 

Royal Academy Exhibition.—An act of the 
most wanton mischief has been perpetrated on 
several pictures in the Exhibition, by which 
Maclise’s Hunt the Slipper, Simpson’s Queen 
Mary going Hawking, Mr. Innes’s Italian 
Peasants, and a Portrait by Mr. Corbett, have 
been much disfigured. Some individual ~an 
idiotic and ruffianly disgrace to any rank or 
station—has scratched and damaged these paint- 
ings with most malicious industry; but we are 
happy to hear that the several artists will be 
able, with a little trouble, to repair their works, 
so that their infamous assailants will be disap. 
pointed in the object of doing them a destruc- 
tive or permanent injury. It is with deep re- 
gret that we have to notice such a deed; for it 
is to be deprecated not so much as a personal, 
but as a public wrong. A similar blackguard 
outrage has since been committed on The Witch 
of Datchworth, a clever picture by Mr. Clater, 
in the Gallery of British Artists. The eyes of 
two rustic damsels in the group are dug out, as 
if by a sharp nail. We earnestly hope the 
offender will be caught, and have his nails 
effectually pared for the future. 
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Ancient Vessel. A canoe has recently been! Westminster Abbey.—The dean and chapter 
dug out of Haddenham Fen, Isle of Ely, by are stated to have made arrangements that the 
some workmen digging gault. It was five feet nave and transepts of the Abbey may be seen| 
below the surface, and lying bottom upwards. for threepence, and the whole Abbey for six. HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXuHIDp; 
From the description in the newspapers, it pence! ! T TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in ey. 
seems to resemble vessels of the same kind, Insect Oil.—A Mr. Breard of Havre is) [eiiAiony isnow open, trom Nine oGlock ait peng tee Bat 
which have been found in several parts of our stated to have obtained twenty quarts of| Catalogue, Gd, 
island, though having rowlocks for three pairs’ good lamp-oil from seventeen bushels of cock-| _ tiv iensiaeaiebis 
of oars does not bespeak the greatest antiquity, chafers ! ! 
though hollowed out of a single tree. The The Use of Magnetism has been declared | 
ength is about twenty-six, and the breadth to be unlawful by a decree of the General 
above four feet. | Congregation of the Roman and Universal 

Breeding of Salmon.—A gentleman of pro- Inquisition. 
perty in Scotland, Sir Francis Mackenzie, has, : Berlin, May 29. 
it is stated in the ‘Inverness Courier,” suc-. _ It has long been in contemplation to esta- 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


Adunission, ls. 
Secretar 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, ‘ 

The Eleventh Meeting of the British Association for the 4 

vancement of Science will be held in Plymouth, comme z 
Thursday, July 29, 1241, and concluding on Wednesd 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Tr: 

! JAMES YATES, F.R.S. Secretary 

London, April 26, 1841, 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATE; 


AGUERREOTYPE PORTRAI's ; 


YHE NAPIER SUN, containing an excel. 
lent Medallion Likeness of Commodore Sir Charles N 

pier, with authentic Particulars of his eventful and chivair 
Career, was published on Tuesday last, June 20 

The Railway Sun, containing all the Stations, 
and an Account of each Railway, will be published on Tuesday 
the éth of July. 
Orders received by all Newsmen, and at the Sun Office, 

112 Strand. 


MUSIC. 
AIS and CO. Royal Musical Library, 


75 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, have just rec 
fresh Supply of PAPE’S PATENT TABLE PIANO-PORTHS 
which, with # splendid variety of Piano-Fortes by all the w 
eminent Makers, they offer for sale, at the lowest Manufuctut 
Prices 
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NEW SONGS AND DUETS. 
By the Author of ** Oh the Merry 


icld Lane. 


Sorrow. 


“The Hour of Death. By the Composer of 


“ The Captive Knight.” 2s. 


kf 


1 


Caravan, No, 


s 
‘Town } Win 


age or) 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF CURIOSITIES 
€ ma) 


IF LITERATURE. 
A 


few days, 3 vols. fvo, dann 
S of LITERATURE. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 12a 
uniform with Mr. ‘Chomas Carlyle’s W orks, 
5 S A 
EMERSON, of Concord, Massachusetts: 
Vith Preface by Thomas Car!yle. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London 





ceeded in breeding salmon in a pool upon his blish a journal | which should appear here! 
estate, whence they will in due time be trans. Under the auspices of the Russian govern. wegen? ofP 
re. FE 2 el i ES a i taken daily at the Gallery of Practical Science, 
ferred to the neighbouring river Ewe. The Ment. Di. Adolphus Ermann, Professor in’ siet, strand, by the improved process of Mr. A. Clan 
spawn was hatched in the manner described by | our University, and well known by his voy. SEREeaas cn onan deeamaraieen mt coseerah bit 
Mr. Shaw (see Literary Gazetle) ; and the par, ®e round the world in 1828 to 1830, has now! sons, can be taken either engaged at Tea, Cards, Che, 
for the young fish are par, are numerous and Published a_ prospectus of the new journal) fi2nae are “ages 
lively enough to be propagated in this way, of which he is to be the editor, under the Re ee on 
and stock all surrounding waters. of * Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche Kunde von jy Messrs. Ciaudet and Houghton, No. 09 Hig! 
: ie ack . » | Russland ;” i ic ospectus States the 
A running from George Cruikshank’s Omni. ““"S land ; which prospectus he tates the rane ae : 
bus for July : purely scientific nature of the undertaking, (COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gothic Hal) 
* a . . . . . ~ * ' a, ro. . ’ 
a F !without assuring that it will be supported by Entield, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Suco 
** The Givi and the Philosopher. | : nv Pee -  .° |to the Rev. The Intellectual Improvenent, 
As Kate went tripping up the town the Russian government. The journal is to! Character, and Domestic Comfort of the Pupils, are the 0! 
(No lassie e’er looked prettier), make the west of Europe acquainted with Se ree Ree oe ee ee ee ‘ 
An “unco chiel’ in cap and gown Russian literature, to which end translations | R.q. Steck Exchange; J. Ford, Esy. Clapham; and Rt Dis. 
(No mortal e’er looked gritticr) Pande ‘is dae tf : a1 I Si It | Bed: Surseon, 126 Holborn Hill. No Day Scholars are admit 
Accosted Kitty in the street, of works 1 that anguage Will be given. 46! accommodation for Parlour Boarders. 
: As she was going to cross over, will likewise direct the attention of its readers - 
fi D f iss—the cheat !— . ’ . 3 
; ‘Sain ee cheat! ,;to works in German or French, published in| r 
Oey ob PNLEOSOP! < . F ° ° 
«A what?’ said Kitty, blushing red, Russia. The prospectus, likewise, points out 
And gave his cap a toss over; the advantages which will arise to science 
* Are you? Oh, phi!’ and off she sped, f a tl lndtonl. dusatoet:.| 
Whilst he bewail'd the § los-oph-er ?” jfrom the publication of the geological, histori- | 
One of the nomade returns to the late cal, and philological researches, which offer an 
census is also so humorous that we make a pe 9 ger Maca “~ . a | 
: ; : snffic : ‘ or ee 
copy, as a sample of the caricaturist’s queer |SU/lently cultivated, MM. dvarl Ritter, Fro 
pigs Wiis ence fessor Dr. Schott, and M. Varnhagen von} 
—— =, | Ense, will assist in editing the contributions 
;sent by the government, or otherwise from | 
(Russia. The journal is to appear quarterly, | 
jand to have four principal divisions:—1. Phy-! 
; sical and mathematical ; 2. Historical sciences ; 
13. Commerce and manufactures ; 4. Miscel-' 
laneous literature. | 
| Scott's New Editions.—‘ Rob Roy” is the, , 
j|monthly 12mo. volume and 8vo. part, one of 
ithe author’s most stirring scenes, and now x 
within the purchase of all classes. The other! ‘That Land is Heaven; a Hymn, for Two 
¢ i Voices. By ditto, 2s. 
prose works now brought out in the octavo) Voices: By, : 3 mp 
r “ , — *. oars »! he Forest Cell: Song and Duet. By 7. 
form are ‘* Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,”) ooo¢e. 2s. and 20, 6d. 2 
| Tales of a Grandfather; History of Scot-| 
\land,” and ‘ Essays on Chivalry, Romance, | 
. . ” { 
jand the Drama,” which will be a novelty to a 
|very extensive number of readers. This part 
is a literary Louquet of three delightful flowers. 


Age of 
Males. 


Ina 

MENITIE 
By I. ISRAELI, Esq. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, Vol, IX. f.cap, 53.— 
Poetical Works of James Montgomery, Vol. III. f.cap, 5s. 
—Hume and Smollett’s History of England, new edition, | 
10 vols. 8vo. 4l.—A Sermon on Behalf of the Church Mis- | 
sionary Society, by Archdeacon Shirley, 8vo. sewed, 1s.— | 
The Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe and | 
America, by J. M‘Gregor, 8vo. l()s. Gd.—Brief History of | 
Witham Lodge, by the Rev. G. Oliver, D,D. 8vo. 1s, Gd. 
—The Tory Baronet; or, Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, | 


) of the House, or of th 
hich it stands, 


ny 
Name of the Street or other part of the 





Ry R. W. 
\ 


fin a Town), and No. of the House. 


a 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
*.cap 8vo. cloth gilt, price 4s. 2d edition, with Additions. 
SMOIR and POEMS of the late JOU 
BETUUNE, 
Adams, and Co. and Tanner, Brothers 
ohustone, Edinburgh. 


his House on the night 


of June 6. 





Name (if 





int 


P 


3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd.—Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, Part VII. 8vo. 9s.—Geo- | 
graphy of America and the West Indies, 8vo. 12s. (Library | 
of Useful Knowledge.) | 


jmary Soames -++++- 
Gipsy Mike --++-- 


"|Bill Soames +-++++ 


| 


Mr. Baily.—We have great pleasure in stat- N 
ing that, thanks to a good constitution and the 
most able medical attendance, this respected 


gentleman has gone on improving so much 





| London: Hamilton, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | J 


The strong remonstrance of ‘ J. B, Ostrowski” against | —-— 


since our last that he may now be considered 
to be out of danger. 
Electro-Magnetism.— The Germanic Con- 
federation have offered a Mr. Wagner 8000/.| 
for the construction of a working machine on! body 
the principle of electro-magnetism, which shall | the word ‘ Political.” neve wie 
serve as a locomotive engine. He has a EN eg gpg eer 2. of review of ** What to Observe, 
to accept or reject the conditions. 


Friends of Poland is, like the Association itself, so little 
literary or connected with literature, that we do not see 
how the Literary Gazette could do more than acknowldge- 
its reception, We may add that we never could under 





e 5, fur depression, read repression ; and line 19 from 
the bottom, for deliberate, read deliberative, 


Lord Dudley Stuart and the Literary Association of the! 


stand why the name of ‘* Literary” was given to this} Marquinez and La Collegiala—V. 
y, unless it was understood to be a better covering than | orld of London. 


. . 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGII 
MAGAZINE, No. CCCIX. for July. 
Contents :— 

1. The Whig Dissolution—I1. Free Trade 
Thing cheap, A new Election Song -11I. 
Plato’s Repu 

Part I11.—VIUI. The June e 

ears of the Whigs—IX. Ten Thousand a-Year- 

The Dying Spaniel. By Delta, dl sainburgt 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Ki a pyall 


for Ever, and evers 
The Y 


Colmarts—! 


and 22 Pall Mall, London; J. Cumming, Dublin; and so 
Booksellers. 
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o NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


L 
H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
USIC and MANNERS in FRANCE and 
M GERMANY. 3 vols. post &vo. price 12, 11s. 6a. 
‘An agreeable and instructive book, written by an ardent lover 
an fl lower of music, in whom enthusiasm takes a right direc- 
p.'—Lraminers 
P I. 
By MRS. BRAY. 
Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland. 
3 vols. post Svo, 1/, 11s. Gd, 


Ill. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
Joseph Rushbrook ; or, the Poacher. 
3 vols. post 8vo. ia Al, 11s. Gd. 


IV. 
THE FIRST UNIFORM EDITION OF 
Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 
(Vols. 1 to 9), 5s. each, illustrated by D. Maclise, Esq. 
R.A. and George Jones, Esq. R.A. 


Vv. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
James Montgomery’s Poetical Works. 


1 vols. (Vols. 1 to 3), price 5s. each. 
Illustrated by George Jones, Esq, R.A. 


Vi. 
BR ANDE'S 
Dictionary of Science, &e. 
art VI. price 5 
¥.% To be oamnana int wale Monthly Varts. 


Vil. 
WILLIAM HOWITT'S 
Visits to Remarkable Places. 
4vo. nearly 40 Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


Ill. 
Ry the same Author. 
The Rural Life of England. 


Svo. with Hlustrations, 21s, cloth. 


The Boy’s Country Book. 
2 edition, f.cap 8vo. — 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


2d edition, ree Bvo. 5s. ¢ 
yp NERS and T RIALS of ‘the PRIMI. 
Ml VIVE CHRISTIANS. 
Ly the Rev. ROBERT JAMIESON, 
Minister of Currie. 
“My. Jamieson has consulted the authorities necessary to have 
{him to perform his task in an efficient way, and ‘his work 


T Hi QUARTE RLY 
No. CXXXV. is published this day, 
Contents :— 
Belgium. By Emerson + ennent. 
2. On American Socie ty. y Sir Augustus Foster, 
Minstrelsy of the Bretons—Miss Costello. 
+ The Australian Colonies and New Zealand, 
- Swinburne’s Courts of Europe. 
3. On the Inductive Sciences. By the Rev. W. 
- The Budget and the Dissolution, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


REVIEW, 


Whewell. 


NEW WORK, ir ORM WITIT “THE WOMEN 


ENGLAND, 
S U NTER 


MMER “a Wi 
PYRENEE 
By the Author o he Women of Eng sland,” « Family Secrets,” 
and © The Sons of the Soil.’ 
With a View of the Town and Castle of Pau. 
Cloth, 9s.; 
Fisher, Son, and Co, 38 Net 


in the 


s 
e Street, London. 


8 New Burlin 


R. BENTL EY'S LIs 


WORKS NOW READY. 


‘on Street, July 3d, 


ST of NEW 


L 
The Tory Baronet ; 
Or, Tories, Whigs, and Radicals. A Novel. 
By One who Knows ‘hem. 
3 vols. 


IL. 
The History of Duelling. 
Compri 
ters, from the Earliest Period to the Present Times. 
By Dr. Millingen, 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo 


Ill. 
The Lover and the Husband, and the Woman 
of a Certain Age. 
Edited by Mrs. Gore, 
Author of “ Mothers and Dau: 
Mr. Bentley's C sective Edition of the 
Letters of Horace Walpole 
(Earl of Orford), 

Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, containing nearly 





| original Pictures. 


well calculated for a course as popular as the ¢ Pilgrim's | 


The extraordinary nature of the fi 
and variety of the matter, cannot fail to mak 
minds of every class of readers, and his patinti a fireside | 
vourite.”—Literury Garette. 
rgh: John Joh: nstone. London: R,. Groombridge. 
Dublin: W. C pmariare and Co. 


With Sixteen Lilustrations, price 2s. 6d. Part I 


HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST. 


EAUN JOHN SELBY, F.L.S. MWS. &e. 
will be illustrated by a portrait of some well- 


cts, and the extent ; 
a deep impression | 


ne specimen, as a head-piece; the Jeaf, florification, | 


essels, or other embellishments tending to make the volume 

ornament ntal or useful, will be embodied in the text, or inserted as 
! s. The size of the type will correspond with the * Brit- 
h Quad rapedsy Birds, Reptiles, and Fishe >” by Mr. Belt and 

Mr. ¥ irrell, and the ¢ British Star-Fishes,” by Mr. Forbes, 

,, Lie Work will be published Monthly until complete, in about 

Ten Pacen, forming 1 handsome vol. in demy 8vo. 

few Copies will also be printed on large paper (royal Svo.), 

ich will be charged 5s. each Part, 

John Van Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 


} 
wh 


New and revised edition, with Portrait and Vignette, 
— royal 8vo. 20s. 
ELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
Sie sah with Biographical Notices, and an Essay on 


English Poe 
"ay THOMAS CAMPBELT,, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect- 


rig FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. LXXIX, 
n 1 pocket vol. price 5s, bound in cloth, 

L IVES of INDIVIDUALS who have 
i AISED THEMSELVES from POVERTY to EMI- 
Sor FORTUNE 

By R. A. DAVENPORT. 
Torming Vol. LX} of the ** Family Library.” 
London Printed for Thomas 'T egg, Cheapside. 
Where may be had, just published, 
The Life of Duncan Campbell; forming Vol. 
IX. of « The Works of Daniel De Foe.” Price 6s, cloth boards. 


HE 


i 


INDIA AND EGYPT. 


HAND-BOOK for INDIA and 


; EGYPT, with the N; “ae of a Journey from Calcutta 
~ ere by an meng, New Route. With New Map and 
%) Post Bvo. 512 


Wm. H. Aen oy Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


pun 


\ 





n 3 vols, post 8vo. 


ny a ° ° 
HE SECRE T FOE; an Historical 
Romance. 
A ul By MISS ELLEN PIC KERING, 
uthor of « The Fright, ” « The Quiet Husband,” &c. &e. 
and W. Boone, 29 New Hond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Three Hundred Arona ‘, now first published from the Originals, 
and embellished with numerous tine Portraits, engraved from | 


plete Sets. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
Guy Fawkes ; an Historical Romance. 
‘ ty W. Harrison Ainsworth, Ese 
With numerous Iustrations by George Cruikshank 
(On the 28th instant.) 


3 vols 


Il. 
The Old Warl and his Young 


Wife. 
A Story of the Day. 3 vols. 
It. 
Destiny. 

By the celebrated Author of « Marriage,” and “ Inheritance.” 
To be published with the Magazines at ‘the end of the Month. 
Forming the New Volume of 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
Which already comprise “ Marriage,” and ‘ Inherita ance, " 
| the same Author. Also, the Works of—Cowper, Marryat, Bul- 
wer, Miss Austen, Miss Porter, G. P. R. James, Theodore Hook, 
Hope, Morier, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for July, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 

1. The Far East; Manners and Customs of the Japanese—2. 
Anthologia Germanica, No. XVI. Ballads and Miscellaneous 
Poems—3. Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon; Five Chapters, 
A Rencontre; Almeida; A Night on the Azava; Mike's Mis- 
take; Monsoon in ‘T'rouble—4. haben from the Coast of Clare, 

Vv Recollections of a Portrait-Painter, No. X. Cousin 
A gatha— Our Summer Flowers; Second Garland—7. Our Por- 
trait Gallery, No. XX. The Right Hon. Charles Kendal Bushe, 
with an Etching—8. My Life. By an Ex-Dissenter—9. The 


William Curry, jun. and Co. Sackville Street. W.S. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain 


No 


sis. 
Dublin: 
Orr and Co. London. 
and the Colonies. 
Of whom may also be had, 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon, No. 
XVI. With Two Lilustrations, 1s. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. with Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Authors, 


WINTER in the AZORES, and a Sum- 
mer at the Baths of the Furnas, in St. Michael's. 
By JOSEPH BULLAR, M.D. of Southampton, and 
HENRY BU LLAR, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

“Ofall the tours and travels we have ever read, we are dis- 
posed to think it the most agreeable and original.”—#xvaminer, 
June 6th. 

“ We must now close our first gossip concerning these agree- 
able volumes, and recommend them as very pleasant light reading 
for the coming dog-days.”—Athenaum, June 19th, 

© A very delightful book of travels; new in its subject, attrac- 
tive and informing in its matter, and agreeable in its style.”— 
Spectator, June 26. 

John Van Voorst, ! Paternoster Row. 


ng Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encoun. ; 


Any Volume can be had separately, to com- | 


r TE TRUE PRINC tn hg POIN NTE D 
or CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTU 
By A. WELBY PUGIN, iin. 
In 4to. with numerous Illustrations, price 15s. half-bound in 
morocco. Some few copies India illuminated Proofs, half-bound 
in Een price 24s. 


John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


onsiderable Additions, royal 8vo. with Charts, 
ice 24s.; or with Charts separately, 2us. 


A 2d edition, with 
ver 
A" . , . 
A N ATTEMPT to DEVELOPE the 
LA W of STORMS, by Means of Facts arranged accord- 
ing to Place and Time, and hence to point out a Cause for the 
Variable Winds, with the View to Practical ya sein Navigation. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. REID, C.B. F.R.S, 
Of the Royal Engineers. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn 


In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Part IIL, of the 


ISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in 
INDIA 
By. EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of “ India, its State and Prospec ts.” &c. 
This Work, prepared from the most authentic rees of in- 
formation, will be completed in about Twenty Mon thly Parts. 
London: Wm. H, Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall! Street 





In 8vo. price 1. 10s, a new edition of 
{ EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
ad of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, corrected to 
; June lf y 
Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM COLL 


| %%* ‘This new edition is arrz anged alphabetica 





N, Esq. 
y,and the Arms 
it is printed with entirely new 
miners: 
ry Lane songman and Co.; ¢ 
Cadel land Co. ; and the other P ropri- 


“5 menoraken with the Text. 
Type, cast ¢ xpressly for the 
William Pickering, Char 

|) G., F., and J. Rivington ; 

| etors. 


Price ls. 


x hh ro 
| (\EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS 
| No. III. ee Steel Plates, and many W codents. 
mtents 
I. My Vote and Lotmeastiwith Eight Illustrations on Steel) 
‘the Consus—I11. Love’s Masquerading (with Woodcut) 
} Iv. Frank Heartwell, Cha apters ILI. and IV. (with an [tlustra- 
tion on Steel)—V. The Livery—out of London (with Dhree 
Illustrations)--VI. Omnibus Chat, &c. (with Iwo Illustrations). 
| Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and al! Booksellers. 


TRAS E R ’S MAGAZINE 


price 2s. Gd. contains :— 


for July, 
The Age we Live in—Rustic Controversies. 
o’-wisp Wednesday — Stories of Science: 
the Sixteenth Century, or thereabouts. 
Armiger—The Condemned Cells. From the Note-book of the 
Ordin Chap. IX. The Approver—The Last New Life of 

Shakspere—The Three Great Epochs; or, 1830, 1840, and 16. 
Book 1. 1830. Chap. XIII. The Progress of Reform. Chap. 
[XIV. Plots and By-plots—Rambling Remarks with reference to 
\ the German Opera—The Life and Writings of Dean Graves—The 
| Greater and Lesser Stars of Old Pall Mall. Chapter XIII. 
The Period of the Commonwealth —On Men and Pictures. 
b A propos of a Walk in the Louvre—A Serio-Comic Review of the 
| Sayings and Doings of the Scotch Non-Intrusionists in, and cor 
nected with, the Last General Assembly 

Churchman. 

James Fraser, 2 


No. VII. Will- 
an Historical Tale of 
By Laurentius Little, 


50. 


By a Strathbogie 


15 Regent Street, London. 


The following Pe ii econ Works for July Aer will be published 


y Charles Knight and C 
A ee: PICTORIAL E DITION of SHAK. 
SPERE, Part XXXIV. (Coriolanus), in super-royal vo. 
2s. od. 
H The Pictorial History of England, Part LIII.; 
being Part VII. of the Reign of George II]. price 2e. 
P's Re- issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
jeorge II. in ato. volumes, Part I. price Sv. 
London, Part IV. price ls. Gd. ; published 
also in Weekly Numbers, price 
The Penny Magecins, Part VI. (New Se- 
ries), price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part CI. price 1s. G7. 
The Penny Cc yclopzedia, New Monthly Issue, 
Vol. XVIII. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
Knight’s Store of Knowledge, Part I. price 
Od.; published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 
Illustrated Commentary upon the Old and 
ve Testaments, with numerous W oodcuts Re-issue, in 
Monthly Parts, Part 1. price 2s. 6d. 


The Penny Cycdepn ndia, Vol. XX. price 
78. Gd. 

Arithmetic for Children ; Second Series, for 

Schools and Families, exemplifying the Manner in which Arith- 

metic should be taugl.t, By H. Grant, Esq. Author of the First 
Series. Price 3s. 
Journey-Book : Derbyshire. 
three Woodcuts and a Map of the County. 
price 2s. Gd. 


With Twenty. 
Super-royal 16mo. 
And on ong 9 
Christian Traveller, No. ! 
Monthly Parts, price 1s. 6d. - . 
Pictorial Bible; Re-issue, in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 1s. 
Pictorial History of the Bible, Part I. 


Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 


. price 4d.; and in 


In 





Ludgate Street, June 24, 1vdl. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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a 
13 Great Marlborough Street, July 3, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘HERN AND MIDLAND SPAS OF 
THE SOUTHERN AND, MI 


e 
By DR. GRANVILLE. With numerous Illustrations, including— 


New Brighton The Woodhall Spa } Stratford on Avon | Exmouth j 
Waterloo Ashby de la Zouch Cheltenham ‘Torquay | St. Leonard’ 
Brixton Rugby Gloucester Dawlish i Hastings 

Chatsworth The Salt Wells Newent Spa Weymouth | Dover 





Brighton 


Matlock The ‘Tenbury Well Clifton Hot Wells Bournemouth Southend 
Derby Birmingham Batt Isle of Wight Tunbridge Wells 
Lincoln Malvern i y | Southampton &e, &e. &e. 


DR. GRANVILLE’S NORTHERN SPAS OF ENGLAND. 


1 vol. with Map and Thirty Ilustrations. : 
« For the invalid or tourist in search of health, this work forms a perfect treasure. In it the composition, operation, and virtues, of every one of the mineral waters of England, may be seen at 9 
view tozcther with every information relating to them which may be of the most interest and value to all who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy.” 


III. 


° VILLE’S GUIDE TO THE SPAS 
DR. GRANVILL or airy OF 


e 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 Jarge Volume, with Thirty-nine Illustrations, price only 12s, bound. 
IV. | Vil. 
JAMES HATFIELD, THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 
AND THE BEAUTY OF BUTTERMERE. : Res oiled . 
-— , . . _ 1 ’ ’ +\r , y 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE, GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND, 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
Vv «¢ Travels in the Holy Land must always be regarded as among the most valuable iilustratin 
2 of the Scriptures, affording as they invariably do, such abundant confirmation of their authent 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE and sacred character; but notwithstanding so much important commentary has been made pu 
: saieaeines — Bi. td by Lord Lindsay and other recent travellers in Palestine, we have a mass of contributions to 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 2 vols. Uvo. popular study of biblical literature of a still more interesting character in the ¢ Diary of aI. 
“As Lady Blessington, during her residence in Paris, moved in the most brilliant socicty in | by the Hon. Mrs. Damer—a lady of high literary attainments, who met with such facili 
the French metropolis, her ¢ Idler in France,’ as may readily be imagined, is remarkably rich in { for prosecuting her researches throughout a country that may justly be styler the cradle of Ie 
piquant anecdote. Exclusive of the large number of distinguished foreigners who have a place in | Sion, as have enabled her to obtain an accession of information that cannot but be consider 
these volumes, her ladyship introduces the reader to an assemblage equally brilliant of her own | UNtivalled interest in every part of the Christian world.”—Sun. 
compatriots. Among others, the Dukes of Wellington and Hamilton; the “hen Hawarden, Com- VIII. 
bermere, Stuart de Rothesay, Lyndsay, and Dysart; Lords Byron, Yarmouth, Lilford, Lansdowne, 
Darnley, Charlemont, Stuart de Rothesay, Erskine, Glenelg, Rossiyn, John Russell, Allen, Pem- THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 
broke, gery TI and Abinger; Gre ean ee Francis Burdett, Andrew By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Barnard. William Drummond, William Gell; Colonels E. Lygon, Leicester Stanhope, and Cara- on, = F » & ppt ge . > A 
doc; and Messrs. Charles Mills, Douglas Kinnaird, Standish, Cuthbert, D'Israeli, Walter Savage | Author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. me vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
Landor, Shelley, William Spencer, Rogers, Luttrell, &c.” “( The life of such a man as Petrarch becomes necessarily a history of his era, and according 
Vv Mr. Campbell has so dealt with it. Petrarch lived in stirring times, and mixed much in the liv 
I, | scenes of the world. In his day the papal court was a stag antec and Avignon, 
near which he so long resided, the capital of Europe, the focus of European politics. In hisd, 
MISS LANDON?S LIFE AND LITERARY too, the attempt was made by Kienzi, his friend, to restore the power of the senate and the peo 
REMAINS. of Rome. In his days, too, the revival of classical literature took place, directed by Petrarch b 
a 33 a wt " a self. This work will no doubt take its place in our libraries, as one of the most interesting and im 
Comprising above One Hundred Pieces in Verse and Prose hitherto unpublished. portant historical books of our time.”—Sun. 
Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 2 vols, small 8vo, with Portrait. IX. 
«« Mr. Blanchard has here presented us with an authentic account of the extraordinary circum- e 
stances attending the lamented death of J.. E. L., and has also given the fullest particulars of her THE TRUSTEE 3 A NOVEL. 
life and literary career.” ee ‘ By the Author of the Tragedy of ‘‘ The Provost of Bruges.” 3 vols. 
«« The literary remains contained in these volumes are as full of merit and value as any of those “ We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of these pages. ‘The tale is of hig! 
publications which took place during Miss Landon’s lifetime; moreover, they consist of her latest est, and the characters are portrayed with a master’s hand."—Lilerary Gazette. 
and most careful compositions. All of these pieces, indeed, of every poetical character and style, | We recommend ‘The Trustee’ strongly. There is a freshness and originality in it w 
are worthy of the high place of their writer among the poets of her country.”—Naval and Mil, Gaz. distinguish it from the crowd of novels.”—Athenaum. 


X. 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with One Thousand Five Hundred Engravings, &c, price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


a | _ FOR 1841, _ ca engines . a 
Brought down to the moment of publication, and enriched by additional Articles from Public Archives and Private Communications, of great interest to the Nobility 
and Gentry of Great Britain. 

« The new edition of ‘ Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage,’ just published, is universally acknowledged to be one of the most splendid volumes ever issued from the press. The extent of its infonma- 
tion is, indeed, surprising. The lineage of each distinguished house it records, is deduced through all the various ramifications; every coll 1 branch, however remotely connected, is introdu 
and the alliances are so carefully inserted@as to shew, in all instances, the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and untitled aristocracy. We have also much most entertaining )s 
torical matter, and many very curious and i ing family liti The work is, in fact, a complete cyclopwdia of the whole titled classes of the empire, supplying all the information that © 

possibly be desired on the subject. Among the new features of the present edition may be mentioned, ‘ ‘The Royal Chronicler,’ descriptive of the Crowned Heads of Europe ; ¢ Particulars of Fores 
Taklemen, Subjects by Birth of the British Crown;’ full details of ‘The Peerages Claimed and now under Discussion ;’ perfect Lists of the Knights of the different Orders of Knighthood, K 
Bachelors, &c,"—Courier. 











XI. 
EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
: ND HUMORIST 


CONTAINS 


the Youth of Genius. By Mrs, Trollope. Verses on seeing Mademoiselle Ra 
Illustrated by Phiz the Hon, Julia Maynard a 
Recreations in Natural History — Singing The Quiet Cell. By Major Calder Cam 


Fathers and Sons. By the Editor By Miles Gerald Keon, Esq. 
Bajazet Gag, the Manager in Search of a Star. Every Man his own ‘Trumpeter 
By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. A Sporting Adventure in Arcadia, from the 


' 
| 
| 

The Census and the Non-Sensus Journal of an Officer in the Greek Service Birds Literature of the Month, &c. Se 
| 


The Valleyrandism of the Drawing-Room. Life and Adventures of Charles Chesterfield, A French Election 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— —_________ —____ senses iat nee ee 
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